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Remember 20112 Not a bad 12 months for games, that. Big hitters such 
as Skyrim, Portal 2 and Dark Souls. Indie delights including Bastion and 
Frozen Synapse, plus Limbo's arrival on PC/PS3. And not forgetting one 
of the year’s most singular treats, Superbrothers: Sword & Sworcery EP, a 
pixel-art fusion of music and interactivity that felt like the arrival of an 
important new talent on the game-making stage. It took nine long years to 
find out what Superbrothers would deliver next, when Jett: The Far Shore 
broke cover as part of Sony's E3 2020 showcase. And now, a year on, 
we're playing the game for the first time, and talking to its developers 
about navigating "unexplored genre space" during the creation process. 

As Steven Poole notes elsewhere this issue, humankind has always 
dreamt of traversing the heavens, and it's no coincidence that so many 
videogames use deep space as their backdrop. So much so, in fact, that 
is often difficult to imagine how yet another one might shake up the 
formula — and that's partly why assembling this issue's cover story has 
been so energising. It may have the same kind of appreciation for the 
importance of sound design, but visually Jett expresses its themes quite 
unlike its predecessor, painting an aesthetic that belongs entirely to itself. 

At a time when game developers seem increasingly determined to dumb 
everything down (we still haven't really come to terms with the ‘puzzles’ in 
Resident Evil Village, frankly), it is refreshing to encounter something that 
doesn't immediately lay all of its cards on the table, and Jett's evocation of 
the unknown really hits the spot. (In some ways it is the antithesis of a 
game such as this issue's big PS5 release, Ratchet & Clank: Rift Apart. 
Which isn't to say that there isn't room for both, in the same way that 
sometimes you're in the mood for Aliens, and at other times Arrival.) 

Our hands-on Jett report begins on p56, and on p74 you can read the 
story behind Superbrothers’ debut. If you need us, we'll be over here 
trying to work out if 2021 has any chance of matching up to 2011... 
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ccording to Steve Jobs’ authorised 

biography - the same adapted for 
the screen by Aaron Sorkin — the 
co-founder of Apple came up with the 
company's name on the way home from 
an orchard, a pilgrimage during "one of 
[his] fruitarian diets". But in 2021, it's 
hard not to think of a more Biblical 
connection, involving the fruit of a 
certain walled garden. After all, the tech 
giant has for decades presided over a 
closed ecosystem that it controls 
completely. Now that garden is under 
siege, attacked by powerful companies 
tired of paying Apple for the privilege of 
selling their products on iOS devices. 
We'd call it a tithe, were it not for the 
fact that a tithe is a ten per cent tax — 
Apple famously asks for 30 per cent, 
and it's the size of that slice that has 
finally begun to rankle. 

From the north comes Spotify, sick of 
attempting to compete with Apple Music 
on iOS, a rival service that gets to keep 
the entirety of its earnings on home turf. 
Spotify filed an official complaint with 
the EU in 2019. From the east comes 
Netflix, which stopped letting new 
customers sign up via the App Store, so 
as not fo relinguish any subscription 
revenue to Apple. And from the south 
comes Epic Games. 

Epic's challenge is funded by the 
enormous success of Fortnite. Ironically, 
perhaps, for the developer of a game in 
which there can be only one winner, 
Epic is contesting that this is the entire 
problem: its stance is that Apple is only 
able to demand this cut because the 
App Store operates as a monopoly on 
iOS. And, true to battle royale form, 


SCRATCHED 
RECORD 

Seeing gaming 
concepts defined 
shakily in a court of 
law has, broadly, been 
a source of comedy 
during Apple and 
Epic's trial. But the 
mischaracterisation of 
Itch.io has made for 
difficult listening. The 
indie storefront was 
welcomed into the 
Epic Store as an app 
earlier this year, a fact 
Apple has sought to 
weaponise, suggesting 
that the presence of 
alternative app stores 
on iOS would open the 
door to depravity. The 
"so-called adult 
games" on Itch.io are, 
Apple claimed, "so 
offensive we cannot 
speak about them 
here." It's true that 
Itch.io has different 
moderation standards 
to both the App Store 
and Epic Store — but 
that's precisely the 
quality that makes it a 
haven for marginalised 
developers. Apple's 
own squeamishness 
about creative 
expression is one solid 
argument against its 
stranglehold on iOS. 


Store wars 


Epic vs Apple feels like the beginning, not 
the end, of a shake-up in digital distribution 


Epic has taken a considerably more 
combative approach than either Spotify 
or Netflix in challenging Apple's 
dominance, playing to the crowd as 
well as regulators. Last summer, Epic 
encouraged iOS Fortnite players to buy 
V-Bucks straight from the source rather 
than through the App Store, with a hefty 
discount — knowing full well that the 
move violated App Store policies. Apple 
then met that public challenge with a 
swift slapdown, blocking Fortnite 
updates to its devices. 

The latest skirmish has taken place 
over three weeks in a 
ederal courtroom in 
Oakland, California, 
where two Tims took the 
stand. Tim Cook defended 
Apple's tight restrictions 
by claiming there was an 
inherent risk to users' 
personal safety if the gates 
opened up. Tim Sweeney, 
meanwhile, educated the 
judge on Neal 
Stephenson's Snow Crash and Travis 
Scott concerts, all with the aim of 
painting Forinite as a ‘metaverse’. The 
court began to resemble game industry 
Twitter, as all parties struggled to define 
what is and isn't a game. 

One side claimed its primary 
concern was freedom; the other 
championed security. The central 
question of the antitrust trial, however — 
whether Apple should enable companies 
such as Epic to circumvent App Store 
payment systems, or even allow them to 
open up alternative stores on iOS — 
remains unanswered. With a ruling not 


IF iOS is ruled to 
violate antitrust 
law, could every 
console be deemed 
an unlawful 
monopoly? 


expected until mid-August, we have 
plenty of time to ponder the implications, 
should Epic win out. 


“If Epic prevails, other ecosystems 
will fall too,” Apple’s attorneys warned 
during their opening statement. This is 
where the wider console industry begins 
to sweat. Sony, Nintendo and Microsoft 
all take a 30 per cent slice of digital 
game sales made through their stores, 
too. In fact, according to a document 
shared with the court, Microsoft and 
Sony have each made more from 
Fortnite sales than Apple. 
If iOS is ruled to violate 
antitrust law, could every 
major console be deemed 
an unlawtul monopoly? 
Epic says no, on the 
grounds of profit. Unlike 
iPhones, PlayStation and 
Xbox consoles are sold at 
a loss, and so Sony and 
Microsoft are justified in 
charging developers what 
they do. Sweeney's company even 
called up Xbox business development 
head Lori Wright as a witness. Wright 
drew a dividing line between ‘general- 
purpose’ iPhones and ‘special-purpose’ 
consoles. Yes, the Xbox ecosystem is 
tightly controlled, she admitted, but that's 
not the same as iOS. “You are basically 
building a piece of hardware to do a 
specific thing," she said. "The Xbox is 
designed to give you a gaming 
experience. People buy an Xbox 
because they want to play games." 
Look over to the PC landscape, and 
you can already see the impact that P 


In casting itself as the 
underdog, using familiar 
visual stylings, Epic has 
succeeded in motivating 
some of Fortnite's huge 
playerbase to rail 
against Apple's rules 


Free Fortnite. 


competitors’ storefronts might have on 
console and mobile ecosystems. There, 
Microsoft has slashed its developer 
commission to 12 per cent in order to 
compete with the Epic Store. Steam 
remains resolute in taking its 30 per cent 
revenue cut, but who knows for how 
much longer - a GDC survey found that 
only six per cent of developers believe 
that Valve is earning its take. This is what 
competition does, making the unbending 
standard suddenly pliable. 

In this new context, there's an onus 
on distributors to prove that they're 
providing developers with a service in 
return for a chunk of their profits. 
Discoverability would be a great place 
to start: too many studios are releasing 
good games only to see them sink to the 
bottom of increasingly bloated stores. 
The first distributor to nail the 
combination of algorithms and curation 
that can truly counter that crisis may well 
deserve its percentage. 

In the meantime, Epic continues to 
butter up PC developers by opening its 
chequebook. In its pre-trial factfinding, 
Apple discovered that Epic is losing at 
least $330 million in its fight to gain 
market share from Steam, mainly through 
giveaways and exclusivity deals. It's a 
loss Sweeney owned publicly as a 
"fantastic investment" in gaining Epic's 
store a foothold. "Apple spins this as 
‘losing money,” he tweeted. "But 
spending now in order to build a great, 
profitable business in the future is exactly 
what investment is!" 

It's a statement that raises the 
question of just how many wars Epic can 
fight on different fronts. The Apple case 
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Steam preorders of 
Metro Exodus had 
already begun when 
the Epic Store secured 
a year's exclusivity. 

In some ways it was 

a smart piece of 
investment, but it was 
never going to avoid 
creating a PR storm 


promises to rage on in appeals long 
after an initial verdict is reached. And 
Valve has an almost two-decade lead 
within the PC market. It remains to be 
seen whether the Epic Store's hold on 
customers is a lasting one — whether 
users with a history of purchasing their 
games through Steam will stick around 
if the giveaways dry up. 

There's every reason to believe that 
Epic is in its conflicts with both Apple 
and Valve for the long haul, however. 
Despite a recent $1 billion funding 
round that introduced new investors, 
Sweeney is still the company's controlling 
shareholder, meaning he can choose the 
company's priorities. So long as he 
remains interested, Epic can keep 
swinging, even when the fuel provided 
by Fortnite finally burns up. It's attrition, 
we suspect, that will ultimately determine 
whether Epic succeeds in reshaping the 
landscape of digital distribution. 


The rebellion has emboldened 
others. Receiver developer VVolfire 
Games filed an antitrust lawsuit against 


Valve in April, arguing that Steam's 
owner uses its dominant position in the 
PC market to “exploit publishers and 
consumers”. The suit highlights not just 
Valve's 30 per cent cut, but its Steam 
Key Price Parity Provision, which Wolfire 
says prevents publishers from selling keys 
to their games for a better 
price on other stores than 
on Valve's storefront — 
effectively cutting off 
competitors at the knees. 

This isn't quite the 
plucky indie uprising it 
seems, however. Wolfire 
ran the original Humble 
Bundle, which has since 
evolved from selling 
packages of games 
supporting charity to become a store in 
its own right. The two companies are 
bound by blood - David Rosen is CEO 
at Wolfire, while his twin brother Jeffrey 
Rosen was Humble Bundles boss for 
almost a decade. It's true that Wolfire is 
standing up for competitors to Steam, but 
it's got close links to one in particular. 


There's every 
reason to believe 
Epic is in its 
conflicts with 
Apple and Valve 
for the long haul 


One thing both Wolfire and Epic are 
aware of is that the store wars are fought 
not just in the courts of California and 
Washington, but in the hearts of the 
public. Where our game libraries are 
housed can be something of a 
sentimental matter, as Epic found out 
when Steam users 
responded with hostility to 
its exclusivity deals. 

Ahead of its Apple 
case, Epic enacted 
‘Project Liberty’, a bid to 
stockpile goodwill as well 
as funding. It characterised 
the dispute as a freedom 
fight on behalf of all 
developers, and an effort 
to pass on savings to 
consumers. It even spoofed Apple's 
infamous 1984 ad, casting itself as the 
liberator of an enslaved populace, and 
promoted the hashtag ‘#FreeFortnite’. 
When the trial finally began, teenagers 
could be heard yelling that same 
hashtag down an accidentally unmuted 
conference line. Epic had succeeded in 


activating its young audience, like an 
enormous sleeper cell. 

The danger in telling this story lies in 
indulging another Biblical narrative: that 
of David and Goliath. There are no true 
underdogs in this tale, no matter what 
Epic Games might have you believe. A 
$29 billion titan might look small when 
facing off against a $2 trillion titan — but 
neither exactly resembles the champion 
of the little guy. 

On day two of the trial, Epic's own 
lawyer asked Sweeney whether he 
would have accepted a private deal 
with Apple, in which Fortnite was 
exempted from the App Store's standard 
30 per cent commission. "Yes," 
Sweeney replied. “| would have." It's 
an admission that makes Epic's freedom- 
forall stance appear more tool than 
principle. Regardless of its motives, 
though, the company is on the vanguard 
of bringing about change that really 
could benefit developers on an 
extraordinary scale. Competition may 
get ugly, but as antitrust law suggests, 

a certain amount of it is only healthy. 
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Fortnite mascot 
Ramirez leads the 
charge in a spoof of 
Apple’s most iconic 
advert, ‘1984’ 


Apple’s App Store 
has been overhauled 
visually in recent 
times, but its terms 
of publishing haven't 
evolved to the same 
extent — partly 
because they haven't 
been challenged by 
an opponent of 
Epic's standing. 
Official support for 
sideloaded apps on 
iOS would change its 
ecosystem forever 
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New dawn 


Halo Infinite's former creative director on 


how he’s getting the band back together 


Sees can be risky 
propositions. Whether in music or in 


games, it's easy to think of examples of 
people who've done great work in the 
past forming groups that add up to less 
than the sum of their parts. But for Tim 
Longo (pictured), CEO of Twin Suns 
Corp, it's not so much the projects the 
members of his new Seattle-based 
studio have worked on that are 
important (though it's certainly a fine 
list, encompassing Halo, Tomb Raider, 
Hitman and Gears Of War) but the fact 
that they've worked on them together. 
"| use this silly phrase of 'getting the 
band back together," he tells us, 

"but it really does feel that way." 

Longo describes himself as the 
"common denominator" of 
the team. Before his time 
at 343 Industries, where 
he served as creative 
director on Halo Infinite 
until his departure in 
2019, he had worked 
with fellow co-founders 
Jeff Morris on a cancelled 
Star Wars project (a 
casualty of LucasArts' 
closure following the 


Disney acquisition] and Forest Swartout 
Large at Crystal Dynamics. The rest of 
the staff (15 have been hired so far, of 
a projected 20] come from similar 
backgrounds, we're told. Longo isn't 
ready to share names yet, but promises 
"a lot of exLucasArts folks, Crystal 
Dynamics, 343... We basically just 
looked back through our careers over 
the past 25 years or more, and asked, 
"Who do | want to work with again?" 

Longo was taken aback, he says, 
by the number of people who said yes. 
"| think all of us were in a similar 


headspace or a similar point in our 
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^We basically 

just looked back 
through our 
careers and asked, 
"Who do | want to 
work with again?” 


careers where we were like, ‘If we're 
going to do this, this is probably the 
time to do it." The appeal, aside from 
the band-reunion aspect, seems to have 
been the chance to put aside the big 
franchises and make something new. 


The studio already has two 
projects in the works. Longo confirms a 
ew scant details: both are being made 
in Unreal Engine. Both are in the realm 
of first and thirdperson action games. 
He won't commit to it being one of 
each, but that seems the safe bet.) And 
both are original triple-A titles. 

That's something of a rarity these 
days, and Longo acknowledges the 
risk, saying, "I think anyone who 
[doesn't] is fooling 
themselves” — but, after 
long months of pitching 
potential investors and 
publishers, he says he's 
encountered a surprising 
degree of enthusiasm 
and hunger for new 
ideas. For investors and 


offset by the potential 
rewards of striking gold. 
And for the developers, newfound 
freedom. "It's fun to work with big IPs," 
Longo says, "but of course they come 
with restrictions, and things that you 
need to abide by." So, with so much 
experience mining these established 
universes, how does it compare to be 
starting from scratch? “It's completely 
different and terrifying, to be honest. 


n 


Longo acknowledges the temptation 
to take all the games the team has 
worked on, along with all their other 
influences (“games, comics, movies, 
Dungeons & Dragons — everything’) 
and try to pour them into a single 


Twin Suns alike, the risk is 


INFINITE WISDOM 
Longo leaving his role 
as Halo Infinite's 
creative director 
grabbed headlines in 
2019. So how does it 
feel to watch the 
game's gradual 
unveiling from the 
outside? "It's a 
bummer to not be a 
part of it, but I'm 
excited for them." He 
says he can see "a lot 
of the glimmers of 
hope I always had 
about that project" 

in the footage that's 
been released since 
his departure. 

"They have a lot of 
challenges, and it's 
been a rough road — 
and I was there for a 
lot of that — but it's a 
good team, and I still 
believe in the vision." 


product. "We have to not be swayed 
by the kitchen-sink approach." This is 
vital to the studio's triple-A ambitions — 
“a loaded term," Longo admits, one 
he's a little hesitant to use, not least 
because of the associations with how 
"it can impact quality of life". But Twin 
Suns has chosen to stick with the label 
because it communicates the studio's 
ambition, the kind of games it is hoping 
to "go toetotoe with". 

When we suggest that the studio's 
headcount seems small for a single 
triple-A project, let alone two of them, 
Longo clarifies that this number is just 
for the initial demo and prototyping, 
before the hiring process ramps up 
later in the year. "We can't make the 
kind of game we're talking about with 
20 people," he says. "We don't want 
the company to balloon, but we will be 
a small- to medium-sized studio when 
we reach our peak." 

As the company grows, Longo 
is keen to maintain a healthy culture. 
The studio's landing page declares its 
dedication to "fair and ethical 
development". That includes more 
diverse hiring practises, Longo tells us, 
as well as more equitable pay. He 
never explicitly raises the spectre of 
crunch but is up front about the 
"dysfunctionality" he sees in the 
videogame industry right now: "There 
are a lot of broken cultures out there." 

Twin Suns is hoping to do its part to 
remedy that, by learning from its staff's 
experience, all the successes they've 
had and the mistakes they've made, 
and seen made, along the way. 
"We've been through the mill in a lot 
of different companies," Longo says. 
"If we're going to do this, it might as 
well be in a way that's better than 
we've felt it has been in the past." ll 
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Journey's End 


Naoki Yoshida looks ahead to Final Fantasy XIV's 
Endwalker expansion, and the future beyond 


y now, we've become accustomed 

to live events being cancelled and 
replaced with awkward digital 
substitutes. But still, the show must go 
on. After cancelling its 2020-2021 
world tour, including what would have 
been a London stop this year, Final 
Fantasy XIVs first Digital Fan Fest 
spared no expense [reportedly several 
hundred million yen] to bring the 
MMORPG's developers and community 
together over two days streamed live 
from the Tokyo Garden Theatre. 

We imagine that in-house band The 
Primals would have rather been playing 


its metal covers of the game's songs in 
front of a rapturous, glowstick-waving 
crowd instead of a giant display of 
YouTube chat overlooking an empty 
auditorium. But if conditions were far 
from ideal, it didn't seem to dampen 
spirits, with producer and director 
Naoki Yoshida having a grand time 
kicking things off in cosplay as the new 
Reaper job class, complete with a hefty 


n + 


scylhe. Cleorly, someone hos monoged 


to stay in shape through lockdown. 
Sitting down with Yoshida on a Zoom 
call, we resist asking him about his 
workout regime and focus instead on 
where this leaves the future of the Fan 
Fest event — and of the game he’s led 
for more than a decade. 

"| do believe that for us there was 
really a huge amount of value in going 
through with the Fan Fest, and as far as 


| can see from the players’ comments 
as well, it resonated well with them,” 
Yoshida tells us. He also sees this 
digital event as an opportunity to try 
new approaches, such as the open 
cosplay corner, from which Square Enix 
can get ideas for how to evolve future 
Fan Fests. "We hope that our fans will 
be extremely glad and appreciate the 
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Final Fantasy XIV 
producer and director 
Naoki Yoshida 


LONG WALK 
Endwalker's most 
welcome additions 
include letting players 
travel between Data 
Centers, the MMORPG's 
terminology for its 
localised servers, 
allowing players to 
roam the globe. 
Meanwhile, players in 
Australia and New 
Zealand, who currently 
have to put up with lag 
while connecting to 
servers in North 
America or Japan, are 
finally getting a 
dedicated Oceania 
data centre. Given the 
comfort people have 
taken in MMORPGs to 
stay connected during 
the pandemic, it's 
about time, though 
Yoshida clarifies this 
has been planned for 
years. “I had gone to 
Australia about five 
years ago and found 
everyone had a 
passionate demand for 
their own data centre, 
but we would need 
Final Fantasy XIV to 
grow first before it 
could become feasible," 
he explains. "It's 
something that we 
have been working on 
together with the 
community. Those are 
the types of goals that 
we have in mind." 


amount of effort that we put into 
developing Final Fantasy XIV as a fun 
place for them." 

There was another reason the event 
had to go ahead: over the years, Fan 
Fests have been established as the 
occasions when new FFXIV expansions 
are announced, and this was no 
exception. Endwalker, the game's fourth 
expansion, is set to conclude the epic 
saga that began when Yoshida took 
over the project, turning an unmitigated 
disaster into a widely beloved 
MMORPG, with more than 22 million 
registered players to date. The event set 
a solid release date, and revealed a 
new city, playable race, raid series 
and, of course, that new class, able to 
summon Void demons to 
aid them in battle. 


Naoki Yoshida 
refers to Endwalker 
as "a new dawn", 
having committed 
to FFXIV as his 
life's work 


Like the rest of the 
industry, Square Enix has 
had to adjust to remote 
working, a process that 
has affected Endwalker's 
development, causing 
"several percentage drops 
in efficiency", while the 
newly announced 
November release date is effectively 
a delay from a Final Fantasy 


expansion’s typical summer release. 
Nonetheless, Yoshida assures us he 
hasn't needed to apply his scythe to 
any planned content: "As soon as the 
Fan Fest finished, we were back in full 
drive working on this game." 

Indeed, he estimates that the 
expansion includes about "1.3 times 
as much story" as previous expansion 
Shadowbringers, already celebrated 
as one of the best stories told in FFXIV 
and, indeed, the series as a whole. 


And, rather than the usual drip-feed of 


patch updates, it'll all arrive at once. 
"When we are making an expansion, 
compared to a major update, there's a 
clear difference in the amount of 
resources we can put into providing 
that climax," Yoshida says. "So | really 
wanted to do a proper job of giving an 
impactful climax to the saga in 6.0." 
There's a heavy sense of finality 
hanging over Endwalkers, from the 
expansion’s title to the associations that 
naturally follow the RNeaper's arrival. 
That Square Enix's Creative Business 
Unit 3 is also developing the 
forthcoming Final Fantasy XVI may 
imply that the team is ready to move on 
from the MMORPG - or at least take a 
well-earned break — but this couldn't be 
further from the truth. After 
all, the game has just 
taken a step into its third 
console generation with 
the open beta of its PS5 
edition. Yoshida instead 
refers to Endwalker as “a 
new dawn" (in contrast to 
Shadowbringers being 
‘the black of night’), 
having committed to 
FFXIV as his life's work. 
"Is partly down to the great success 
of the story in Shadowbringers," he 
says. “It really showed the players that 
through the Crystal Tower they can 


experience the past, the future, even 
travel to the 14 different variations of 
the world." Having introduced the idea 
of parallel dimensions, it seems that the 
multiverse is where FFXIV's future lies. 
"Of course there are limitations in the 
lore — we always have to think about 
the impact that the lore will have. But 


really, there's so much that we have in 
mind that this could easily go on for 
another ten years, rest assured!" Wi 


While Yoshida's scythe was mostly for show at the Digital Fan Fest, the Reaper — 
a completely new job created for Endwalker — makes deft use of it as a close- 
quarters DPS weapon. It's also the primary antagonist's weapon of choice 


Endwalker is set to be an 
emotional expansion as it 
rounds up old friends, such as 
fellow Scion Y'shtola, as well 
as foes in one grand finale 


UNBOXING 
DAY 


Ending FFXIV retail 
sales with a bang 


Discs are perhaps not the 
best medium for an 
evolving MMORPG, and 
given 85 per cent of 
Shadowbringers' sales 
came digitally it's no 
surprise that Endwalker 
marks the end of Final 
Fantasy XIV expansions 
being sold at retail. 
Nonetheless, Square Enix 
is releasing a physical 
edition for collectors. 
Exclusively available on 
its online store, the 
Collector's Box bundles 

a digital code for the 
expansion with a wealth 
of trinkets, including a 
figurine of the Warrior Of 
Light as a Paladin; a mini 
plush of a Loporrit (a new 
race]; and a collection of 
frameable mini artwork. 
All copies have already 
been snapped up. 
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< | Pele ROJECT 


mission set in an imperilled future 


The PETSCII scene has been thriving within its 
devoted niche in recent years, with enthusiasts 
" pushing the character set far beyond what was 
ever thought possible when it was constructed 
at Commodore way back in 1977 for the 
company’s first range of microcomputers. 
Spaceship Troubles is a bold illustration of the 
state of the art, with design work by indie 
creator Ailadi (@ailadi) framing a story that 
casts the player in the role of an Al in charge 
of a vessel containing the last of humanity. 
Created by Berlin-based studio Spaces 
Of Play, previously responsible for the almost 
equally visually distinctive Future Unfolding, 
Spaceship Troubles will be available to play in 
alpha form on PC in the second half of this year. 
Sign up to the newsletter (www.spaceship- 
troubles.com) for more info. W 
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Soundbytes 


Game commentary in snack-sized mouthfuls 


"If you take 
metaverse, SPAC and 
cryptocurrency, put 
them all together, in 
five years will any 
of this matter? |’m 


not sure that it will.” 


If you're Take 2 boss Strauss Zelnick, swimming in all 
that GTA dosh, you re a bit harder to impress than most 


“Our story is political. 
A story about a modern 
revolution must be... It 
is not for me to decide if 
we succeeded, but | can 
say we absolutely tried.” 


“If you back up and 
look at it in the scheme 
of things, with 1.8 
million or so apps on 
the store, we do a 
really good job." 


Ubisoft officially has a new line 
on politics in games, according 
to Far Cry 6 narrative 

director Navid Khavari 


When you host this much, 

says Apple's Tim Cook, you 
just can't help violating your 
own policies every so often 


"Every guy who wants their 
female videogame characters 
to have a full face of wedding 
makeup should be forced to 
have at least two hours of 
gameplay applying it at the 


beginning of each day. 


Yes, Melanie Bracewell, we'll take all of that you've got 
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ARCADE 
WATCH 


Keeping an eye on the 
coin-op gaming scene 


Game The Mandalorian 
Manufacturer Stern Pinball 


Pinball doesn't feature in this 
section very often, but that's 
more a reflection of where it is 
nowadays rather than any 
aversion to the silver ball in 
Edge's fantasy arcade. The big 
names from the industry's 
golden age have long since 
exited, and nowadays the scene 
is dominated by Stern, which 
de-risks its activities by focusing 
on licensed properties. The latest 
is The Mandalorian, which does 
a faithful job of bringing across 
the themes and visuals of the 
show, right down to a plump 
little Grogu model sitting in 
the corner of the playfield. 
Nowadays, of course, at least 
as many pinball tables are sold 
to hobbyists as arcade owners, 
and Stern is driving demand by 
producing only a limited run 
of something that is sure to 
appeal to Star Wars collectors. 
Three styles are available: Pro 
($6,199), Premium ($7,799) 
and Limited Edition ($9,199). 
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Savoy Ballroom 

Google Doodle 
hit.ly/savoydoodle 
Nominally marking the 
anniversary of the placement 
of a plaque in 2002, the date 
is really just an excuse to 
celebrate the history of a 
musical institution, the 
elegant venue that was the 
home of swing dancing and 
one of the US's first racially 
integrated public spaces, 
with — what else? — a 
rhythm game. It's very 
simple, and slightly marred 
on PC by a button layout 
that doesn't align with any 
keyboard we've ever seen 
(not a problem, thankfully, 
on mobile), but the art deco 
presentation and dancing 
animations are a delight, 
with a touch of added class 
thanks to the wonderful 
music of Ella Fitzgerald, 
Louis Armstrong and more. 
Even if latter stages do 
leave us feeling like we've 
got two left hands. 


VIDEO 

The Making Of 
Dishonored 
bit.ly/dishonoreddoc 
Following last year's feature- 
length studio retrospective to 
mark Arkane's 20th, Noclip's 
making-of (along with a 
forthcoming sister doc on Prey) 
seems to have been assembled 
from offcuts. Not that you'd 
know from the amount of gold 
on display, from tales of the 
unforeseen consequences of 
emergent game design to how 
an excised power became the 
tech behind one of the most 
intricate levels ever created. 
There's even a surprisingly 
absorbing segment on rats. 
Released in what would have 
been Deathloop's launch 
month, prior to its delay, it's 
the ideal salve while we wait. 


WEB GAME 


Undying Dusk 
bit.ly/undyingdusk 
We've had games embedded 
within fonts and tweets, but 
this month's hottest format is 
the PDF. Undying Dusk is a 
pseudo-firstperson RPG in the 
now-ancient style of Dungeon 
Master, where clicking arrows 
directs you between fixed 
screens, each on one of around 
200,000 pages. Much of the 
pleasure comes from seeing 
how it makes use of the 
format: you can ‘rewind time’ 
by using a keyboard shortcut 
to go back to the previously 
viewed page, while saving 
progress is as simple as noting 
your current page number. But 
we do get sucked into the 
adventure, as we try to save a 
fantasy world that — in a nod 
to the presentation — is 
trapped in a static moment. In 
the alt-history where Choose 
Your Own Adventure books 
became the dominant gaming 
technology, this is what the 
next gen would've looked like. 


When we weren't doing everything else, we were thinking about stuff like this 


BOOK 


Ask Iwata 


bit.ly/askiwata 

Compiled from articles on Shigesato Itoi's Hobonichi website, 
alongside scattered thoughts from the Iwata Asks interviews, this is 
a touching tribute to Nintendo's late CEO. Those seeking juicy 
insights into individual games may be disappointed, but Ask Iwata 
offers a fascinating glimpse into what made the man tick, as it 
delves into his background, leadership qualities, uncanny problem- 
solving abilities, and design philosophies. The latter proves most 
enlightening: Wii was developed with a view to preventing games 
being seen as “an intrusion on family life”, while his comments 
about online gaming explain a great deal about Nintendo's 
approach. And if you can make it through the ‘Remembering 

Iwata’ chapter (featuring anecdotes from Itoi and Shigeru 
Miyamoto) dry-eyed, you're made of sterner stuff than us. 


Pony up 

With sales approaching 
7 million, Valheim's 
devs bought a horse 


Gabe Boy Advance 
Reports suggest Valve is 
working on a Switch-style 
portable gaming PC 


Vee-Haw 

Red Dead Redemption 2 
virtual-reality mod saddles 
up for early access 


Dig it 

“Several” new Steamworld 
games are apparently 

due in the next two years 


E 


Sealed Vault 
Borderlands 3's planned 


crossplay support won't 
be coming to PlayStation 


Hard sell 

Unlocking Johns Rambo 
and McClane in COD will 
set you back nearly £35 


Stumbled out 
Mediatonic accidentally 
leaks Fall Guys’ source 
code in a Steam update 


Empty Stadia 

Should Google really need 
to specity that its streaming 
service is “alive and well"? 
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What about Bob? 


Robert Frazer's angry dismissal of my 
blithe dismissal made me curious. Firstly, 

I agree with Robert's point about digital 
landlordism. I don't actually own much of 
my games library, because Nintendo and 
Microsoft can do whatever they want with 
it at any time. They can modify it without 
my consent or even knowledge. And I don't 
have the freedom to sell it as I would wish. 
Ithink this move to digital should be 
questioned and critiqued because it is at 
the confluence of so many issues. Robert's 
reference to ownership is one of them, 

and I am in complete agreement with 

his misgivings. This is another issue 
around games preservation 
which is something that 
this publication does 


along with important figures 
such as Frank Cifaldi. 

My thoughts are 
contradictory. On a practical 


note, I don't want to own every of videoga mes 


piece of media I consume. I'm 
happy not owning a copy of 
every TV programme I watch 
or every radio programme I listen to. I am 
also comfortable with renting media when 
that agreement has been made explicit and 
understood. In the same way I used to use 
my Blockbuster video card to hire videos, 

I am comfortable using Game Pass (of 
which I wouldn't be averse to a year's free 
subscription) as a way of ‘renting’ games. 
To me, this deal I have made with Microsoft 
is transparent and understood. I know I 
don’t own the games I play, and I am 
reconciled to the fact they may leave the 
service. Where I agree with Robert is that 
Iam very uncomfortable with issues of 
ownership that feel murky and are 
sometimes deliberately obfuscated. 

My final point is that digital-only allows 
for a much richer and diverse ecosystem of 
videogames to emerge. I’m currently 
enjoying playing Kentucky Route Zero, which 


“Digital-only 
commendable work to unpick, allows for a 
richer and more 
diverse ecosystem which much of the world’s 


to emerge” 


PATCHES 
GUST 


was released episodically for years. Would 
the developers have been able to achieve 
this if they had to incur the prohibitive 
costs of releasing each chapter physically? 
Probably not. I’m not saying we have got it 
right. And my feelings on this are changing. 
But I suppose that’s the point of this 
Dialogue section. So I’d be fascinated to 
read others’ opinions on this. 

Joe Crook 


Yep, surely anything that facilitates the 
existence of games such as Kentucky Route 
Zero can’t be all bad. And since it fits into 
the discussion so appropriately, we hope 
you'll get plenty from a year's worth of 
Xbox Game Pass Ultimate. 


Get smart 

Playing Politics (E359) was 
a really encouraging read, 
particularly after a week in 


gaming media stuck their 
necks on the line by 
highlighting the humanitarian 
crisis in Gaza and were then 
hung out to dry by their 
conglomerate owners. Media is only one 
part of the industry, of course, but you 
made the key point that *those in power 
remain invested in the status quo, as 
long as it's viable" and it may be an issue 
that as political debate becomes more 
polarised, developers will have a fight on 
their hands to get their content accepted 
by nervous publishers. 

One of the reasons why this hasn't come 
to a head before, I think, is that a lot of 
developers do still pull their punches and 
tell the stories of marginalised people or 
groups within society with intentionally 
broad strokes. And there have been some 
games that have done this brilliantly — 
Kentucky Route Zero, for instance, on the 
politics of debt, and Papers, Please on the 
ethics of immigration controls. The non- 
specific elements of such games are around 


relatability, I guess, but it’d be nice to have 
a Ken Loach of game narrative design who 
could inspire a generation of activists with 
whatever the gaming equivalent is of a 
kitchen-sink drama. Part of the reason I 
thought Life Is Strange 2 deserved more 
praise than it received was because it did 
stick its head above the parapet and 
probably alienated some of its audience in 
the process — it wasn’t talking about some 
generic dystopia set in the future but 
instead set itself up against an agenda which 
was apparently supported at last count by 
almost half the American electorate, and 
used tangible objects such as Trump’s 
Mexican border wall to do that. 

Still, what the recent controversy around 
the Gaza appeals has shown is that if there 
is an appetite from gamers to deal with 
these issues in the real world, there’s 
probably an appetite, too, to see them 
addressed within games themselves. The 
medium can be such a compelling way of 
getting a message across. Gaming should be 
about bringing people together, of course, 
but a few more polemics challenging actual 
nefarious institutions wouldn’t go amiss. 
Mark Whitfield 


Now you’ve got us fixated on that kitchen- 
sink idea. I, Nathan Drake, perhaps? Pauline, 
Peach And Mario Too? Ah, maybe not. 


Passion play 

If there's one positive to take out of the past 
year, it's that our work-life balance will 
forever be improved by remote working. We 
can swap business wear for our favourite 
onesie and wake up five minutes before the 
first meeting of the day instead of doing the 
dreaded rush-hour commute. The game 
industry has followed suit, but I also hope 
that this line of thinking can be translated 
to conventions such as Gamescom. 

I've been to my fair share, and despite the 
usual joke of thousands of sweaty fans 
packed in like sardines, I've thoroughly 
enjoyed each one. That being said, I'd like to 


see a choice in the future. The social buzz 
when attending these events with like- 
minded people can't be overstated, but they're 
often expensive to get to. Take EGX in the 
UK, for example — it's now a fair trip for 
those in the north or the Midlands since its 
recent move to London from Birmingham. 
Let's assume we're a few years down the line, 
and picking the option to attend virtually 
would mean you can play all that's on the 
convention floor from the comfort of your 
home on your new streaming-capable console. 
Attendances would soar, games at smaller 
booths would garner more attention, and I'd 
get to stay in my onesie for another day. 

It's a great feeling knowing you've played a 
demo of the latest game as the hype builds. 
Making conventions accessible to more fans 
might even elevate that feeling within the 
gaming contingent. We could all benefit if 
conventions were opened up, rather than 
remaining exclusive to those able to foot the 
cost of the journey for that sweet sneak peek. 
Zak Evans 


Hey, if your proposal makes Gamescom just 
a few per cent more bearable, count us in. 


The limits of control 

With the spate of games centred on loops — 
Hades, Returnal and the upcoming Deathloop, 
most obviously — it feels like games are 
finally confronting and, with some success, 
resolving a tension that exists within game 
structure: the loops that are the core of 
almost every game and the narratives they 
tell. Failures in games tend to be brushed off 
as non-canon hypotheticals to be ignored, or 
in Prince Of Persia: The Sands Of Time, slyly 
referenced (“No no, that didn't happen,” the 
narrator says, as I fudge a wall-jump and fall 
to my — his — death once again). 

Conversely, narratives in games can 
struggle with second acts. There's something 
contradictory about game stories where the 
protagonist finds themselves at their low 
point, but to get there, you have to succeed by 
playing the game well. Games that enshrine 


DISPATCHES 
DIALOGUE 


www.facebook.com/ 
edgeonline 
Discuss gaming topics with 
fellow Edge readers 


their gameplay loops into canon solve both 
issues. Every time Zagreus finds himself back 
in front of his dad or Selene is at the crash 
site again, they and I have shared in the 
struggle. In turn, when we finally succeed, it 
feels all the more impactful. 

Of course, not every game can or should be 
a quasi-Groundhog Day-style story of being 
trapped in endless torment — we’ve probably 
had enough of that through lockdown — but 
there’s something exciting about games 
embracing what makes them distinct and 
telling stories to match. 
David Merrett 


Yes, that’s perhaps part of the reason 
Roguelikes have become so popular of late — 
though we do wonder if, post-lockdown, 
they'll deliver quite such a potent hit of 
catharsis. Brilliant though it is, would Hades 
have emerged as the defining videogame of 
2020 had we not all been stuck in perpetual, 
repetitive loops of our own? 


Nothing lasts forever 

As a long-time reader, Andrew Fisher’s letter 
in E359 struck a chord. I was lucky enough to 
pick up a backlog of issues from 2013 to the 
very first issue back in 1993 to go with my 
own copies. It’s been fascinating reading odd 
issues from over the years capturing a 
snapshot of what was happening. Yes, there 
are retro sites and videos, but there’s 
something about reading physical media with 
commentary from that time that evokes much 
more of a response. (Though some of it is 
bittersweet, reading previews of cancelled 
games or developer profiles of long-shuttered 
companies.) Especially after the past year 
we've been through, receiving a copy of Edge 
through the post with those glorious covers to 
match the content inside is a warm slice of 
normality. I feel if this was to all eventually 
turn digital, some of that magic will be lost. 
Nic Totten 


And of course we're back to digital versus 
physical again. Over to you, Robert. B 
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ecently, a headline in a scientific 
NUT announced ‘Dark matter 

might enable exoplanets to glow? which 
is more or less equivalent to saying ‘Thing we 
know nothing about might be able to do cool 
stuff in a way we don’t understand?’ Still, the 
reaching beyond our current limits of 
ignorance is itself exciting. There are more 
things in heaven and earth, as Hamlet chided 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 
(He wasn't, by the way, accusing Horatio of 
being especially closed-minded: here, ‘your 
philosophy’ essentially just means 'science*) 

The romance of space travel has been 
around at least since Lucian's second-century 
Greek satires on travellers’ tall tales: in his 
True Story, the narrator and his friends are 
blown to the Moon by a whirlwind, where 
they encounter strange new life-forms such 
as giant fleas and  half-women, half- 
grapevines. Space exploration is, of course, a 
staple of videogames too. It might have 
started in part simply because you can 
efficiently evoke the vast black emptiness of 
space by simply drawing nothing on the 
screen save a few white star-pixels, but the 
long road from Elite to Elite Dangerous and 
beyond has enabled us all to become 
spacefaring philosophers, pondering the deep 
meaning and structure of the cosmos. 

Indeed, when No Man's Sky was first 
released in 2015, Marcelo Gleiser, a theoretical 
physicist, hoped that such games could take 
such a  pedagogical “With some 
modifications, different versions of the game 
could turn into amazing educational tools to 
explore cosmology, astrophysics, chemistry, 
biology and life's evolutionary history" he 
wrote. “If we have the power to create a 
hypothetical universe in a game console, we 
can unleash the human exploratory drive to go 
where no one has gone before, learning as we 
wander about.” 

And while we are wandering about, why 
not do it wearing a fedora and listening to 
cool jazz? Such, at least, is the possibility 
afforded by the remarkable Genesis Noir (PC, 


turn: 
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DISPATCHES 
PERSPECTIVE 


C 


STEVEN POOLE 


Trigger Happy 


Shoot first, ask questions later 


The long road from Elite to 
Elite Dangerous and beyond 
has enabled us all to become 

spacefaring philosophers 


Switch, Xbox One), a game that evokes more 
cosmic wonder in a palette of (mostly) black, 
white and gold than many games can with all 
the colours of the rainbow. It might seem 
from its lugubrious opening, as glowing white 
rectangles form into an angular cityscape, that 
you are simply selling watches on the street in 
order to raise enough cash to buy food at the 
diner (called the Hopper, after the American 
painter Edward Hopper's celebrated diner 
paintings). But then it gets much weirder, in 
ways that it would be a shame to spoil. Suffice 
it to say, perhaps, that the beginning of the 
universe is intimately involved. 


This is a game of deep artistry, with 
seeming visual nods to the dreamlike credits 
sequence of Mad Men as well as the mind- 
bending hypercubist finale of Interstellar. And 
to call it a point-and-click adventure is to do 
an injustice to the creativity of the game's 
mechanics, which vary according to a dream 
logic all its own: you might be pulling petals 
from a flower to the accompaniment of 
pizzicato string plucks, or wrenching rocks 
and underwater junk out of the way of a 
plant's roots thirstily seeking a subterranean 
stream. You might use the analogue stick to 
rotate an entire world, or yourself (depending 
on which Einsteinian frame of reference you 
choose), or use a radio dial to tune into a 
perfect sine wave out of a spectrum of jaggy 
sawtooth noise. For a game that is (in some 
ways) about the unbearable lightness of 
nothingness, it is unusually weighty. 

*Out of this unknowable haze, a world 
emerges wrapped in familiar forms,” states the 
game's introduction. ^Your mind transforms 
the wisps of preternatural smoke into bodies 
and steel and concrete. Your experience 
reshapes the world and makes this form 
eternal" Bishop Berkeley, the 18th-century 
Irish philosopher whose motto was 'esse est 
percipi' (to be is to be perceived) would 
approve. And so too, I suspect, would the 
antic minds behind Automata's hippie 1984 
classic Deus Ex Machina, the game I was most 
reminded of by Genesis Noir, in terms of its 
imaginative range and conceptual daring. 

Why, after all, did the universe begin? 
Why was there an imbalance of matter and 
antimatter that led to everything as we know 
it being formed rather than instantaneous 
mutual annihilation? Why is that saxophone 
player so threatening? And what do doves and 
a bass clef have to do with it all? As I write 
this, another science headline pops up in my 
feed: ‘Star cluster lurking in the shadows may 
help explain galactic mystery, it reads, 
tantalisingly. Sure, and also it may not. 


Steven Poole’s Trigger Happy 2.0 is now available from 
Amazon. Visit him online at www.stevenpoole.net 
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DISPATCHES 
PERSPECTIVE 


A 
SAM BARLOW 


Unreliable Narrator 


Exploring stories in games and the art of telling tales 


company that was going to reinvent 

television for the millennial generation. 
I can safely say that in the 52,000 Quibis that 
have passed since, I have been proven right. 
But I’ve been talking with other ‘TV people’ 
and have been thinking about this world 
again. I tend to get excited in these meetings 
because I feel that we are on the edge of 
revolution. But invariably the conversations 
go something like this: 

Hi, I’m Brad TV, vice president of 
development at Mega TV. This is my assistant, 
Jane. We are losing mucho eyeballs to gaming so 
we wanted to take this general meeting and 
ideate with you. Here, have a bottle of water. 

Thanks! Look, with your digitally native 
platform you could deliver more for your 
audience than just volume. You could rethink 
what a TV show is. 

Ilove it. Would you like more water? 

In the past you had to broadcast everyone 
the exact same show because it was literally 
being transmitted from a single source. But 
now you don't! You could take the subjective 
way we all have a different experience of 
watching the same single show and make it 
literal. Imagine, say, Friends, but you see 
more stories of the character you like most 
and fewer of the ones you don't like. 

But doesn't everyone love Ross the most, in 
Friends? I know I do. Jane? Jane loves Ross too. 
I guess we could do a spin-off series about Ross. 
Was that what you were thinking? 

My point was that in the digital world, we 
serve up highly specific and custom content. 
That's how the Internet works. Try thinking 
of your stories as more malleable. Make a TV 
show as personal, as explorable as other 
digital things. Also, I did not know there was 
anyone whose favourite character was Ross. 

More water? I love gamers but are normal 
people ready for such radical innovations? 

Can I give you two examples? First, from 
2019, when Netflix launched the anthology 
show Love, Death & Robots. This being an 
anthology show, they had to choose an order 


| ^ year I wrote a column about Quibi, the 
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Imagine, say, Friends, but 
you see more stories of the 
character you like most and 

fewer of the ones you don't like 


in which to present episodes. Do you start 
with the best, or hold that back a little? What 
episode should you finish on? Should that be 
the strongest? Netflix tried an experiment. 
Enter: Lukas Thoms, a gay man who watches 
the show — and notices he gets a different 
episode order to his friend, who happens to 
be straight. Specifically, the episode Lukas 
gets first is focused on a lesbian character 
but the straight friend gets the episode with 
the most heterosexual sex. He tweets: 

Just discovered the most INSANE 


thing. The ORDER OF THE EPISODES 
for Netflix’s new series Love 
EDGE 


Death & Robots based on 


whether Netflix thinks you’re gay 


changes 


or straight. 

It turns out this was all coincidence. In 
fact, Netflix was serving episodes randomly 
to track statistically if there were optimal 
orders. But it was exciting to see people’s 
reaction to the idea that their TV might be 
watching them as much as they watch it. 

The second example. Also Netflix. It adds 
The Notebook to its service. Fans of the 
famously sad movie jump in to watch their 
favorite, hankie in hand. Ninety minutes 
later, things kick off on social media. Because 
now The Notebook has a happy ending? 
People are confused, amazed. Did they 
misremember the ending to the movie? 
Eventually, Netflix speaks up. Again, it 
swears this was not intentional. Somehow an 
alternate edit of the movie was uploaded in 
place of the proper movie. It tweets: 

Things you should know... 


— we did not edit the notebook 
— an alternate version exists 
and was supplied to us 


- we are getting to the bottom 
of it asap 

— apparently some films have 
more than one ending?! 

The broadcaster ripped open a hole in 
space and time into an alternate universe, 
and it's apologising? Look at the energy you 
can mine from prodding back at viewers, 
shaking things up and creating content that 
is not entirely dead on arrival! 

I was one of the guys who felt The Notebook 
should have had a happy ending, so I totally 
understand where you're coming from. There's a 
lot of movies we could fix like that! This is a 
really great idea! (Jane, we could start with La 
La Land? Call Lionsgate.) Look, let's talk again 
soon. Reception will validate your parking, and 
feel free to grab some water on your way out. 
(He was fun. You could tell he was a gamer 
because he didn't hydrate much.) 


Sam Barlow is the founder of NYC-based Drowning A Mermaid 
Productions. He can be found on Twitter at @mrsambarlow 
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THE GAMES IN OUR SIGHTS THIS MONTH 


Kena: Bridge 
Of Spirits 
PC, PS4, PS5 


OlliOlli World 
PC, PS4, PS5, Switch, Xbox One, 
Xbox Series 


Song In The Smoke 
PSVR, Quest, Rift 


Icarus 
PC 


Instruments Of 
Destruction 
PC, consoles TBA 
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50 


52 


52 


52 Overwatch 2 
PC, PS4, Switch, Xbox One 


Sherlock Holmes: 

Chapter One 

PC, PS4, PS5, Xbox One, Xbox Series 
52 Sonic Origins 

Beast Breaker TBA 


PC, Switch 

52 Dragon Quest Ill 
HD-2D Remake 
Consoles TBA 


Loot River 
PC, Xbox One 


Horizon Forbidden 
West 
PS4, PS5 


Far Cry 6 
Luna, PC, PS4, PS5, Stadia, 
Xbox One, Xbox Series 


Explore the iPad 
edition of Edge for 
extra Hype content 


Stronger together 


Videogames put us right at the centre of their worlds, often positioning us as 
the most important person within them. Yet even in the most traditional 
power fantasies, playing as a seltappointed ‘Chosen One’, we'd rarely get 
anywhere without assistance. Tempting though it can be to go it alone, 
knowing when to ask for help is an important skill to learn. 

In Beast Breaker, the debut game from Threes creator Asher Vollmer's new 
studio, you play a tiny mouse tasked with chipping away the armour of a 
succession of colossal monsters. To even those mismatched odds, the 
courageous Skipper will be able to call upon friends to forage ingredients in 
preparation for battle, and to interrupt a beast once the fight starts to prevent 
it from launching a rampage. 

The title character of Kena: Bridge Of Spirits is a similarly capable 
combatant. But without the help of the Rot — a squad of adorable woodland 
allies who can form living projectiles and help purge enemy spawn points — 
she'd find things a lot more difficult. Their presence as she shimmies across 
precarious platforms, meanwhile, feels almost like a crowd cheering her on, 

which proves one of Roll7's most important additions to 


MOST OIliOlli World. Rather than softening its challenge, the 
WANTED studio has simply made its skating series more 
Game Builder Garage Switch : : . . 

Some Edge readers will already be encouraging to novices, with onlookers offering vocal 
tinkering away with this, but Nintendo's . 

increasingly secretive MO means we've support to make up for the embarrassment of a spill. 

nor seen it at the time of writing. Still, : 

hri a wi Yet sometimes the most valuable help comes from 
or Labo, we're intrigued to see what 


lessons one of the world’s finest game- 


she a ators ker budding ewives, Someone telling you what you need rather than want to 
Exomecha PC, Xbox One, xbox Series hear. Sherlock Holmes: Chapter One revisits the pre- 


With everything from its characters to its I : 
su aspas h Watson days of Baker Street's finest, partnering Holmes 
gleaming chrome, this Titanfall-baiting 


indie F2P shooter boasts one of themost with the well-groomed Jon, whose coruscating critiques of 


inadvertently hilarious stealth-kill 


animations we've ever seen,plussome — hasty deductions encourage you to take greater care. So 
frankly ludicrous explosions. If it plays 
anything like it looks, itl be a riot whether you prefer a hand upon your shoulder or the 


Hindsight iOS, PC, Switch 
The uncanny ability of objects to transport 


tough-love approach, this month's Hype crop reminds us 
eee hak nae oeybe that during life's toughest challenges we can get by with 


as stylish and clever as creator Joel 


McDonald’s iOS award-winner Prune. a little help from Our friends. 
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KENA: 


BRIDGE 


OF SPIRITS 


Heading into the woods with 
Ember Lab's breezy action-adventure 


Developer/publisher 
Format 

Origin 

Release 


hatever the opposite of 

nominative determinism is, it 

certainly applies to the Rot. In a 
setting such as this, the name suggests some 
kind of unwanted presence — a group of 
antagonists, perhaps, or some corrosive 
phenomenon choking the life out of a once- 
flourishing forest. Not so — although, as it 
turns out, these adorably squat little creatures 
were enemies in an early version of the game. 
Resembling sentient chunks of licorice, the 
Rot have since been recast as allies, and you'll 
find 100 of the blighters scattered throughout 
this Eastern-inspired world. You can deck 
them out in a range of hats you pick up over 
the course of your adventure, too. And they've 
got a little more personality (and autonomy) 
than your average woodland-spirit archetype. 
When Kena's shimmying along a rock face to 
the next clearly marked handhold, Nathan 
Drake style, they pop up on nearby ledges, 
poke impishly out of gaps and peer 
inquisitively from higher ground. 

It's the kind of winning incidental detail 
you wouldn't necessarily expect from a team 
numbering in the low double figures. It's also 
a reminder of Ember Lab's filmmaking 
background: the studio was founded 12 years 
ago, and produced a range of commercials and 
animated shorts before recently pivoting to 
developing games. And it's quietly 


Ember Lab 
PC, PS4, PS5 
US 

August 24 


emblematic of the game’s ambition: this feels 
not unlike the kind of game Rare might be 
making right now had Nintendo kept hold of 
the Twycross studio. Or, perhaps, the kind of 
game that occasionally sneaks out of one of 
Ubisoft’s smaller studios when Yves 
Guillemot’s back is turned. 

Indeed, we’re reminded of Immortals: Fenyx 
Rising on more than one occasion during our 
hour or so with Kena: Bridge Of Spirits. Which 
isn’t to say it’s the kind of game that makes 
excessive use of flippant narration (on the 
contrary, this is quite a serious-minded game; 
Kena’s job as a spirit guide is to help the 
recently deceased and restless move on to the 
next life). Rather, it’s similarly happy to wear 
its many influences on its sleeve. As we play, 
the likes of Star Fox Adventures, Beyond Good 
& Evil, Horizon Zero Dawn, Uncharted, Dark 
Souls and Breath Of The Wild all come to 
mind, with the occasional hint of the minion- 
based mischief of Pikmin and Overlord. 

Although it’s too early to judge whether 
Kena can become more than the sum of its 
inspirations, on this evidence its various 
components knit together rather neatly. And 
while it leans on familiar ideas, Ember Lab is 
at least trying to find its own subtle twists on 
them. Rather than clutter the screen with 
waypoint markers, there’s a detective-vision 
equivalent that involves you tapping the > 


We feel slightly guilty for 
sweeping up the Rot into a 
swirling ball of energy to 
launch at enemies, but their 
cheerful faces suggest they're 
happy enough to help Kena out 
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KENA: BRIDGE 
OF SPIRITS 


D-pad to don a mask. Predictably, it turns 
the environment blue and highlights your 
destination in yellow, but in doing so it locks 
you into firstperson mode, as you scan the 
horizon for the marker before you take it off. 
In other words, you get to enjoy Kena's lush 
environments in all their glory as you explore, 
rather than looking at the world through an 
ugly filter to navigate it efficiently. 

A few technical gremlins during our 
Parsec playthrough might well account for a 
slightly awkward-feeling double-jump; 
otherwise Kena herself is a pleasure to 
control, moving briskly and nimbly without 
feeling either skittish or burdened by real- 
world physics. She's a robust fighter, too, 
equipped with a handy dodge-roll and 
wielding a staff with which she can launch 
quick and strong attacks using the right 
bumper and trigger. That frees the face 
buttons up for Rot abilities, though you won't 


The aim, studio co-founder 
Josh Grier tells us, is to “make 
every encounter meaningful" 


be able to rely on these all the time. Rather, 
they'll become available once you've strung 
together a succession of blows. One early 
technique enables them to form a living 
projectile, whirling around within a blue aura 
that you can steer with the right stick. 
Though regular staff attacks will largely 
suffice for the rank-and-file opponents, this 
particular move comes in very handy against 
mid-bosses such as the Kappa, which tunnels 
into the ground and emerges elsewhere, 
shooting out fiery projectiles once enraged. 
It's useful, too, against the brutish Wood 
Knight, which has blobs of glowing sap across 
its gnarled torso, making him reminiscent of 
Resi 4's Regeneradores. The Rot can bind him 
just long enough for you to take aim at those 
luminescent weak points. Still, for a big chap 
he can certainly move, charging forward at 
pace and hurling a club made from a large 
chunk of tree bark. Fortunately, Kena is also 
equipped with a bubble shield — ideal when 
you haven't quite got the timing of that 
dodge-roll down. And when deployed at just 


the right time, it doubles as a parry, giving 
you a brief window to strike back against 
your now-vulnerable attacker. 


With respawning grunts to consider 
(you need to build up your Rot powers to 
purge the plant-like growths from which they 
emerge), enemy encounters are more involved 
than you might expect. And, in the case of the 
boss fights, they're certainly more intense 
than we'd anticipated, even if the challenge 
isn't exactly Miyazaki level. The aim, studio 
co-founder Josh Grier tells us, is to *make 
every encounter meaningful" rather than to 
allow combat to be a trivial but mildly 
annoying obstacle to exploration. You won't 
be interrupted quite as often as in games of 
this ilk, in other words, but when you do, 
you're going to know about it. And you won't 
simply be able to brute-force your way 
through the encounter by button mashing. 

If during combat Kena feels like Jade 
meets Aloy with a bit of Kratos DNA, her 
next ability all but makes her a female Link. 
There's a sense of ceremony to the 
introduction of her bow — which is to say 
there's an extended cutscene to sit through, in 
which our hero is invited to “feel the energy of 
the mountain" before she can try it out. 
Though she can conjure arrows from thin air, 
you have to wait for her spirit power to 
regenerate; all the more incentive not to loose 
Off a series of quick shots but to hold your 
nerve and charge your bow for more precise 
and deadly strikes. That's easier said than 
done when a boss is sprinting at you, but then 
drawing that ethereal bowstring back while 
jumping slows everything down, giving you 
longer to fine-tune your aim. 

Yes, that's something else we've seen 
before — as is the moment we aim at two 
targets on either side of a wooden bridge to 
lower it over a chasm. But while prevailing 
game design wisdom says it's wise to try to do 
one thing extremely well for your debut game, 
Kena: Bridge Of Spirits suggests doing several 
things competently is a worthwhile 
alternative. Assuming it can sustain the 
character and colour of the early game for its 
duration, there's every chance that the rot 
won't set in. Those portly little guys could 
really use a new name, mind. W 


On the pulse 


Our hero is equipped 
with a kind of spiritual 
sonar that she can 
release to highlight 
key environmental 
features and trigger 
objects such as 
crystals. One simple 
early puzzle sees her 
command the Rot to 
reposition a crystal so 
this limited-range 
pulse can activate 
three at once, causing 
a stone door to roll 
aside. Alongside 
shrines, you'll find 
more Rot tucked away 
from the critical path, 
those aforementioned 
hats, and meditation 
spots where you can 
permanently increase 
Kena's health. These 
tend to be placed at 
attractive vantage 
points (granted, it's 
easier to contemplate 
your place in the 
world when it's at 

its prettiest) as an 
incentive to explore 
more precarious 
paths. But if you'd 
rather stay on the 
beaten track, they lie 
beyond bosses as a 
bonus for victory. 


TOP Saiya and sibling Beni help Kena 
on her adventure. Their strength 
belies their diminutive stature: at 
one point we see them pulling ropes 
to raise a bridge for us to cross. 
ABOVE This is evil spirit Toshi, 

the game's primary antagonist 


TOP The Legend Of Zelda 
influence is obvious, and it's 
clear the Grier brothers are 
big fans: they created a 
short film based on Majora's 
Mask five years ago. 

ABOVE Taro is one of the 
spirits Kena is tasked with 
liberating from their limbo. 
LEFT Sparx Animation Studios 
has helped produce Kena's 
cutscenes. The French- 
Vietnamese company is part 
of outsourcing giant Virtuos 
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OLLIOLLI 
WORLD 


Can Roll7 satisty skaters 


new and hardcore alike? 


Developer 
Publisher 
Format 


Origin 
Release 


Roll7 

Private Division 

PC, PS4, PS5, Switch, 
Xbox One, Xbox Series 
UK 

Winter 


ttempting a trick is one thing; 

nailing the landing quite another. 

Wonderfully punishing and equally 
rewarding, 2015’s OIliOlli 2 proved that a 2D 
skating game could be just as deep and 
compelling to master as Tony Hawk’s Pro 
Skater at its peak. And Hawk’s was, at the 
time, a long way from it — that same year, 
Pro Skater 5 landed an Edge 2/10. OIliOlli 
World's timing is less fortunate. Skate City 
on iOS has proved a 2D skating game can 
work with touchscreen controls, while last 
year's remaster of Pro Skater 1 * 2 did 
wonders for restoring that series' tarnished 
legacy. The hardcore skateboarding game 
niche OlliOlli once had all to itself may no 
longer be available. But Roll7 no longer seems 
interested in staying there anyway. With a 
new cel-shaded art style and fresh focus on 
character and warmth, it's crafted the most 
accessible OlliOlli yet, a clear play for a bigger 
audience. But can the studio pull off such a 
move without turning away seasoned skaters? 

^We did a lot of soul-searching after 

the second game,” John Ribbins, creative 
director at Roll7, explains. *Back then it was 
Super Meat Boy and hard games. It was cool 
to make a game that was really hard, where 
you'd just die if you messed up. We didn't 
want to lose that but at the same time we'd 
rather reward you when you do the right 


thing. If you do the wrong thing we're not 
necessarily going to punish you. You're just 
not going to get as much of a reward." 


The first time veterans will probably 
notice how much less punishing the latest 
game is is when they fail to successfully land 
a trick. Fail to press the right button upon 
landing in OlliOlli 2, and the game yells 
‘SLOPPY! at you, along with a big red 
triangle with an exclamation mark in it, 

just in case that all-caps message was too 
subtle. Do the same here, and you're not 
penalised at all — at least, not on the surface. 
Rather, your score simply won't be as high as 
if you'd managed a perfect landing. It's 
actually a similar punishment to the one 
meted out in the previous game, but 
presented far less aggressively. World is at its 
most negative if you land a manual sloppily, 
whereupon your arms windmill around, 
complete with a delightful comedy sound 
effect. On the flipside, nail a tricky combo 
and you'll hear a little ‘woohoo!’ burst from 
your character as they pump their fists. 
World's animations are full of charming 
touches like this. 

“I don't want to talk down on the 
previous games,” Ribbins stresses. “But I 
think they’re sort of visually functional 
instead of visually what we'd dreamed to P 


p. `x 
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Renowned comic artists <“ | 2 ` 
Brandon Graham, Taiyo p 4 | S 
Matsumoto and Michael y. : | \ 
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on the game's art style 


Crowds cheering you on 

stroke our ego wonderfully. 
Bonus points to the guy on 
the left for wearing a mask 
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do. Coming back to it with World, we had 
the opportunity to get closer to what we’d 
dreamed of.” Judging by the opening levels of 
World, the staff at Roll7 must fall asleep after 
long nights watching cartoons. We’re 
reminded of Pendleton Ward’s Adventure 
Time — no bad thing — and suggest as much 
to Ribbins. “Adventure Time is an obvious 
influence of that type of welcoming cartoon,” 
he says. “Approachable, lovable, 
anthropomorphic characters, and the 
ingredients of a cartoon that adults and kids 
can enjoy. We’re trying to get that similar 
mix. The game’s supposed to be a bit more 
fun and welcoming and we wanted to reflect 
that in the art, the world, and the characters.” 
‘Welcoming’ seems to be the theme 
throughout, from your winningly supportive 
skater crew to the smiling faces drawn on 


inanimate objects scattered around the levels. 


The game is joyous in motion, with 
background details such as walking trees 
giving us thumbs-ups leading to multiple 
nasty bails as we try to spot more. There’s a 
slight sense of surrealism for surrealism’s 
sake (why just have giant smiling bees when 
they can also be ghosts?), but it’s never dull 
to look at, and the world is pleasingly 
reactive; for example, nailing a complicated 
trick over a swimming pool prompts cheers 
from people splashing about in it. 


World also continues the series’ proud 
tradition of each instalment adding a trick so 
fundamental it’s hard to believe it wasn’t 
there all along. OlliOlli 2 gave us the manual; 
the mechanical innovation this time is 
wallrides. *There's very little skill to 
wallrides,” Ribbins says. “You just press a 
direction and do a wallride, but it feels really 
cool. It’s another interaction we can throw at 
you that isn’t riding on the floor or doing a 
grind.” This ‘floor is lava’ approach to skating 
game design is delightful when it clicks, 
encouraging you to start hopping and riding 
through the levels like a skateboarding flea. 

Roll7 has also taken advantage of the 2.5D 
perspective to make levels feel bigger, too. 
New quarter-pipes shift you in the opposite 
direction to the one in which you’re usually 
travelling, so it’s no longer simply a case of 


OlliOlli 2 gave us the manual; 
the mechanical innovation 
this time is wallrides 


progressing predictably from left to right. 
Split routes, where you can take alternate 
paths, show promise as a way to subtly tweak 
the difficulty of your run on the fly. “One of 
the rules is the main path through a level: if 
you don’t take any crazy routes and go 
anywhere else, it should remain quite simple,” 
Ribbins explains. “But if you want to swerve 
off and take some of the alternate paths or 
drop down into a different route then you 
may end up on a path that's OIliOlli 1 or 2 
level of difficulty and challenge.” 


At first, split routes remind us slightly 
of the multiple paths in early 2D Sonics, 
where we'd be unsure which was the most 
beneficial to take. But they make much more 
sense here, in a game about constantly 
mashing the quick-restart button. Figuring 
out which route gives us enough wallride 


j 
Shhh... that's her hair style, Dad! 


TOP LEFT You'll be able 

to customise your look — 
which might be a good 
idea after burns like this. 
TOP RIGHT Quarter-pipes 
are a terrific addition to 
the game, while the 2.5D 
approach feels like a natural 
evolution for the series. 
ABOVE That smile is 
infectious. World is one of 
the happiest games we've 
played so far this year 


opportunities to hit one of the challenges 
becomes another challenge in itself. 

Other changes from the game’s two 
precursors are less dramatic, but give you 
more choice in how you approach skating. 
“Challenges are very different from how they 
were in the previous two games,” Ribbins 
says. “They’re more open-ended. We’re less 
‘do a kickflip here to this specific grind’ and 
more like ‘do a fliptrick to a certain kind of 
grind." It’s a small tweak that works, because 
a high level of skill is still required to 
complete the challenge (you still need to pull 
off a difficult trick), but you’re freer to 
choose how you go about it. 


The emphasis on freedom and skill is 
consistent throughout. Features such as mid- 
level checkpoints may offer a more accessible 
experience, but there's still a brutal OIIiOIli 
sequel barely hiding beneath the surface if 
you want it. One challenge, involving landing 
tricks while avoiding giant frogs, leads to so 
many restarts that we change our mind about 
the checkpoints. Making the Dark Souls of 
skating games would have been a 
straightforward enough move for Roll7, and 
perhaps an easier route for the series to go 
down. Crafting a demandingly technical 
sequel with undeniable mass appeal? Now 
that's a far more impressive trick to land. BM 


Story board 


World's unobtrusive 
narrative involves you 
going on a road trip 
with four oddball 
skaters. Skateshop 
owner 'Dad' is our 
favourite, since he 
boasts a weakness for 
horrible puns - fitting, 
from the studio that 
subtitled its sequel 
Welcome To Olliwood. 
There's some fun 
dialogue and it's 
undeniably charming 
to have a crew of pals 
cheering you on 
whenever you finish 

a level. But Roll7 is 
smart enough to 
know that a lot of 
people don't come to 
a skating game to be 
told a story, and all 
but encourages you 
to skip it. Half of 

the dialogue options 
in cutscenes seem 
designed to shut 
down the 
conversation as fast as 
possible, with 'JUST 
LEMME SKATE!’ being 
a particular highlight. 
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Developer/ 
publisher 17-Bit 
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Quest, Rift 
Origin Japan 
Release Q3 2021 


Jake Kazdal, CEO, 17-Bit 


SONG 


IN THE SMOKE 


17-Bit's VR survival game takes us into the prehistoric wilds 


ince picking up Oculus dev kits on day 

one, Jake Kazdal has been “blown away” 

by VR. So much so that when it was time 
to plan a new game after launching 2D shooter 
Galak-Z, 17-Bit was eager to pivot towards a 
medium that felt truly next-generation. “It’s 
been a long haul — we’ve really watched the 
beginning of all these different games coming 
out,” Kazdal says. “I really learned a lot about 
the differences between a videogame that’s got 
a lot of standards and templates and something 
that’s very unknown and different.” 

His team had to adapt to COVID-19 
conditions, making it difficult for this 
prehistoric-themed survival adventure to get 
wider feedback — 17-Bit would ordinarily have 
been demoing it to people at conventions. 
Nonetheless, Kazdal gamely does his best as he 
puts on a headset to walk us through the latest 
build. As a title co-funded by Sony and Oculus, 
the studio has had to accommodate the quirks 
of each VR platform, so there’s a wealth of 
locomotion options: roomscale, if you have an 
Oculus Quest (and unlimited space); stick 
movement; and a context-driven teleporting 
system that appears remarkably similar to the 
traversal in Half-Life: Alyx. “We actually had 
that in place before Alyx came out,” Kazdal says. 
“Alyx really justified a lot of our decisions, so 
we were all very excited. I have friends at Valve, 
so I was in there a couple of times to see some 
of the early dev stuff. They already established 
a good working knowledge on a lot of this.” 


If the environments he’s taking us 
through look a bit primitive, it feels intentional 
— to keep the interactable objects simple. As in 
other survival games, you’ll need to gather 
resources, craft items and monitor conditions 
such as temperature and hunger — albeit 
without the generic interface and menu clutter. 
Spreading a cloak out on the ground to sort 
through items certainly feels like a natural form 
of inventory management, although there is 
something comical about checking status 
conditions on what look like prehistoric 
smartwatches. Nonetheless, having physical 


actions helps make everything feel organic — 
such as when we watch Kazdal motioning to 
crush berries with a pestle and mortar to make 
a healing potion, then pouring the liquid into a 
gourd and lifting it to his mouth, which comes 
with the sound of your avatar gulping it down. 
“We wanted this to be non-gamey as much as 
we could,” he explains. “The VR experience 
changes the rules quite a bit.” 

Alis another crucial element, handled by 
programmer Akintunde Omitowoju (a Retro 
Studios alumnus) so animals behave realistically 
in relation to the rest of the ecosystem. Combat 
features more traditional game-like elements, 
such as red targets that pop up indicating the 
nature of a beast’s next attack, while stamina 
and weapon durability means you can’t just flail 


“Half-Life Alyx really justified 
a lot of our decisions, so 
we were all very excited” 


an axe around. But as Kazdal fights a purple- 
winged raptor, just a few clubs to its head sends 
the beast retreating to lick its wounds. “They 
have some self-preservation instinct built into 
them,” he says. “If the fight’s going poorly, 
they’ll realise it’s better to back off and hunt 
something easier, so it’s not just this 
prescribed, gamey fight to the death.” 

While we’re less able to discern how spatial 
audio is incorporated from a hands-off demo, 
the sounds of birdsong, cascading waterfalls or 
the mysterious melody emanating from hidden 
Singing Stones indicate how vital a role it plays 
in making the world feel more alive. Its 
significance in driving the story forward is still 
under wraps. “By the end of the game, I think 
it’s pretty clear what’s going on,” Kazdal says. 
“But without using any narrative language, it’s 
really more self-discovery as you observe 
events that happen through the course of the 
game. We wanted this organic, fun, simulated 
little jungle that you just go into on your own 
accord and make your own way through.” BM 


Weird wild 


Kazdal didn't want 
Song In The Smoke's 
prehistoric setting to 
fall into the usual 
caveman clichés 
("there's no sabre- 
toothed tigers or 
woolly mammoths"), 
which is why he 
enlisted artist Katsuya 
Terada, whose 
celebrated works 
include illustrations of 
The Legend Of Zelda, 
to come up with the 
game's unusual fauna. 
"He's been a friend 
for a long time, and 
this game was just 
perfect for him," 
Kazdal says. The 
result is some bizarre 
reimaginings of 
evolution, such as the 
first concept art 
Terada sent over. "It 
was like this weird 
fox-deer hybrid, and it 
was green. | was like, 
"What the hell? Yes!' 
We don't need to go 
super-traditional, we 
don't have any 
promises to anybody, 
we can make this 
prehistoric space 
unique with creatures 
you can't really 
account for." 


MAIN The game finds clever 
ways to incorporate UI — 
your arrow count is tallied 
with etchings on your bow. 
ABOVE Predators don't 
necessarily attack you. "They 
might have just eaten so 
they might not be hungry, or 
if they're wounded or tired, 
they might just not want to 
engage," Kazdal explains. 
FAR LEFT Occasional 
cutscenes reveal themselves 
as wordless visions. 

LEFT Animals have their 

own realistic agendas. They 
might growl at each other 
when crossing paths, and 
they all eventually need 

to find water or shelter 


Developer/ 
publisher 
RocketWerkz 


Format PC 
Origin New Zealand 
Release TBA 


After a successful hunt, 

the carcass can be carried 
to a more convenient spot 
to be skinned, a process 
that leaves behind a 
bleached skeleton — another 
example of the detail Hall 
believes is so important 


A2 


ICARUS 


Surviving in the wild with the creator of DayZ 


here’s a catch of panic in Dean Hall’s 

voice that has to be genuine. The New 

Zealander gained a level of celebrity in 
the early 2010s as creator of ARMA 2’s DayZ 
mod, before leaving development of Bohemia 
Interactive’s standalone game in 2014 to 
found his own studio, RocketWerkz, back on 
home turf. Today, Hall is acting as our tour 
guide on the planet of Icarus, answering 
questions about his latest take on the 
survival game, when he suddenly interrupts 
himself: “Oh god, I think I hear a bear.” 

This is a false alarm, as it turns out, but 
it’s an early taste of the threats that await us 
on Icarus. There’s none of the player-on- 
player tension of DayZ to be found here — 
at least not yet; Hall isn't ruling out 
introducing a PvP mode in the future. In its 
place is an entire planet that wants to kill 
you. We come close to suffocating in the 
low-oxygen atmosphere, push through 
storms that threaten to set the forest alight 
around us with a stray fork of lightning and, 
yes, eventually encounter an actual live bear. 
It doesn't end well for Hall, whose 
unconscious (and lightly chewed) form we 
have to track down in the dark and revive 


before we can continue our tour. 

None of this is exactly new territory for 
a survival game. It all seems at odds with 
something Hall tells us as we hunt deer 
through the trees: “One of my concerns, and 
it's perhaps not just limited to survival 
games but in general, is that we're not taking 
many risks, you know?" So it's surprising 
that Icarus sticks so close to base principles: 
much of our two hours with the game is 
spent chopping wood, breaking rocks and 
using the proceeds to craft tools that then let 
us mine bigger and better resources. 


A lot of time has been invested in making 
sure these core mechanics are enjoyable in 
their own right, Hall says, and that's 
immediately evident. Each rock is voxel- 
based, reacting to the tip of our pickaxe with 
dynamic dents and cracks, while felling trees 
comes with the same sense of danger as in 
Valheim — their trunks can crush a player, or 
cave in the roof of a nearby structure. “I feel 
like it's the subtleties of a survival game that 
really make it,” Hall says. 

There are plenty of these in Icarus: the 
way snow gathers on the back of a raccoon, or 


Each rock is voxel-based, 
reacting to the tip of our 
pickaxe with dynamic dents 


how the leaves of a thatched structure flutter 
in the wind. None of this, though, really adds 
too much of a risk — except the one posed to 
our health as we stop to admire the world. 
There is a more significant shakeup 
underpinning it all, though. While many 
survival games let players settle and develop 
a space for as long as they like, Icarus has 


MAIN This is Olympus, named 
after the peak at its centre. 
It's a hand-crafted map. 
ABOVE Each session begins in 
a space station, which also 
serves as a kind of three- 
dimensional menu screen. 
RIGHT Threats in the arctic 
biome include wolves, polar 
bears, and a simple lack of 
drinkable liquid water. 
Fortunately, chunks of ice 
can be melted over a fire 


Dean Hall, founder, 
RocketWerkz 


you dropping in from orbit for what Hall 
calls “sessions” — time-limited forays that 
can last hours or days. 

It’s meant to create a more focused 
experience, with players given solid 
objectives to complete within their time 
limit: build a structure here, retrieve this 
body, harvest these valuable resources. 
Achieve these before the countdown hits 
zero, and make it back to the shuttle, and 
you’ll be rewarded with resources that can 
permanently unlock tools. “Imagine you’re 


playing Minecraft and once you’ve finished in 


that realm, your progress isn’t lost, you can 


carry some of it over to the next time,” Hall 
says. “That’s what we’re aiming for.” 
Your character will carry over between 


drops, too, gradually shimmying their way up 


a skill tree inspired by Skyrim’s. So long as 
they make it back to the extraction point, 
anyway. More than the storms or the bears, 
which don’t cause any damage that can’t be 


undone with a respawn, the real threat here is 


that countdown timer. “If you don’t make it 
back to your rendezvous in time, your 
character will be completely gone,” Hall 


explains. “No rescue.” Little wonder, then, that 


the man sounded so panicked back there. BM 


Earthly 
delights 


Despite the science- 
fiction premise, what 
we see of Icarus — the 
game and the planet — 
feels earthbound. 

The woodlands and 
waterfalls, bears and 
deer - it's all very 
idyllic, and the map we 
play on stretches from 
parched desert to 
arctic climes, but this is 
hardly unusual for a 
survival game. "It's 
very deliberate," Hall 
says. "We want to start 
the player out in the 
familiar so that they 
adjust to it, and then 
take them to the 
unknown." The plan 

is to release /carus in 
episodic 'chapters', 
the first staying on 
terra firma and later 
instalments taking 
players to the outer 
wilds of the game's 
fiction. A good share 
of the concept art is 
given over to horned 
megalodons and giant, 
barbed slugs. We're 
keen, if not a little 
impatient, to see their 
in-game counterparts. 
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INSTRUMENTS OF 
DESTRUCTION 


Red Faction's tech lead brings the house down once more 


44 


in building things up just to knock them 

down again. He spent five years as lead 
tech designer on Red Faction: Guerrilla, a game 
fondly remembered for its destructible scenery 
if not necessarily much else. Since striking out 
on his own under the banner of Radiangames, 
Schneider has spent the past decade releasing 
mostly arcade shooters and physics puzzlers. 
His most recent was Speed Demons, an Apple 
Arcade launch title that's essentially Burnout 
seen from a Micro Machines perspective, and it 
seems all those motorway pile-ups reawakened 
Schneider's appetite for destruction. 

“That’s where the whole basic idea came 
from," he says — an urge to return to his roots 
and do a bit of smashing. He started with the 
tech, toying with Unity's physics systems to 
create structures that could be toppled 
dynamically. The question was: by what? His 
first idea was a robotic sphere — “BB-8 meets 
EVE from Wall-E" — that the player would roll 
around the levels. But for all the abilities he 
piled onto his wrecking ball hero, “I didn't really 
see how that was going to be very replayable”. 


E Schneider has plenty of experience 


Objectives usually, though 
not always, involve razing 
a structure to the ground 


The realisation that transformed those early 
prototypes into Instruments Of Destruction was 
that Schneider shouldn't be the one to decide 
what does the demolition. In the game as it 
now exists, that choice is entirely up to the 
player. You're presented with a selection of 
wheels and pistons and buzzsaws, all of them 
snapping together with an ease that evokes 
childhood memories of block-filled buckets. 

Once you've got something vaguely vehicle- 
shaped, the space bar lets you take it for a test 
drive. There's no guarantee, though, that your 
invention will actually work. You might have 
put the wheels on backwards or failed to 
consider that those two spinning blade arms 


are liable to collide once activated. But perhaps 
if you just put an extra connector here, or 
moved that swivel over there... 


“The destruction is what gets people 
interested," Schneider says — but it's the act of 
construction that drives the game. Having got 
the demolition physics in place early on, it's 
this aspect he has really focused on. *You 
spend so much time revising, deleting and 
editing parts, so I’ve spent a lot of time making 
sure that's satisfying." Each new piece throws 
up sparks as it slams into place, the screen 
shaking for dramatic effect — something that, 
in our case, can't help but feel a little sarcastic, 
given the juddering creations that result. 

Turning to the prebuilt vehicles which 
can currently be loaded up from the menu 
(Schneider hasn't yet decided whether players 
will have access to them in the finished game) 
gives us an idea of how these tools could be 
utilised by someone with a less shaky grasp of 
the basics of engineering. A creation saved as 
*Nightmares' quickly earns the moniker: it's an 
improvised walker with a dozen jointed arms 
controlled via pivots, thrashing across the 
ground as though it's begging to be put out of 
its misery. Still, next to our timid efforts with 
four-wheelers, it's a mechanical marvel — a 
showcase for what's possible with the 
construction set. Schneider promises “there’s 
all sorts of crazy stuff you can do^ mentioning 
that he's built helicopters and planes. 

For anyone intimidated by a toybox without 
instructions, there's the singleplayer campaign, 
where each level sets some limitation on the 
parts available and an objective that usually, 
though not always, involves razing a structure 
to the ground. The destruction itself isn't too 
challenging, as Schneider points out: *You just 
move back and forth enough, and you're going 
to take the building down.” The trick is 
designing something that can get there in the 
first place. Having reduced plenty of structures 
to rubble in our time, many of them thanks to 
Schneider's past work, this introduces a fresh 
challenge that's more than welcome. B 


Watch it burn 


Controlling your 
creations is currently 

a little too clumsy 
(something Schneider 
assures us he's working 
on), but that 
frustration can also be 
a source of comedy. An 
early experiment with 
thrusters has us 
howling as our vehicle 
launches directly into 
the sea, while repeated 
attempts to cross a 
narrow destructible 
bridge are like one of 
those drawn-out jokes 
that starts funny, 
becomes tedious, 

and eventually pivots 
back to hilarious. 
Instruments Of 
Destruction is 
seemingly designed for 
playing to an audience, 
and Schneider is ready 
to take advantage of 
that. “I just need to 
get it into streamers' 
hands," he says. "If 
you watch someone 
play the game, you 
don't necessarily think, 
‘Oh, I've seen it all’ — 
you want to get in 
there and make your 
own thing with it." 


ICE 
DESTRUCTION 


ABOVE As well as the 
current building tools, the 
game’s Early Access release 
will have options for 
customising how your 
vehicles look, giving players 
another way to be creative. 
RIGHT In the decade since 
Red Faction: Guerrilla's 
release, surprisingly few 
games have followed its 
footsteps through the 
rubble. "There's not as 
many as you would expect," 
Schneider says, "given we 
did all these GDC talks about 
the destruction system and 
how we overcame some of 
the problems — but, you 
know, it's a lot of work" 


LEFT The vehicles themselves 
are indestructible, which is 
handy given how many of 
our plans boil down to 'drive 
directly into the building 
and hope for the best’. 
BELOW Schneider tells us he's 
considering building a level 
editor so players can design 
not only their own vehicles 
but whatever they're being 
used to demolish, too 
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SHERLOCK HOLMES: 
CHAPTER ONE 


Portrait of the detective as a young man 


he island of Cordona bulges with curious 

cases, but the one that leaps to mind is 

that of Benjamin Button. With each 
outing, Frogwares’ Sherlock grows younger 
and sexier. A fusty Jeremy Brett-alike became 
the smouldering Jon Hamm clone of The 
Devil’s Daughter, who now swaps his Inverness 
cape for a leather waistcoat and cheekbones 
that could launch a thousand Instagram stan 
accounts. He’s now so youthful the game even 
predates his relationship with Watson and 
partners him instead with “Jon; who resembles 
a Peaky Blinders extra and offers boisterous 
banter amid the brutality. 

The pair visit the Mediterranean to lay 
Holmes’ mother to rest, but simply checking 
into the hotel sees a body found. Handsomely 
dressed sets are probed for clues and crimes 
visualised and ordered in sequence by 
positioning ghostly mannequins. The first 
hint that a less proven talent is at work comes 
during deductive portraiture, where minor 
bruises and signet rings now suggest several 
potential character profiles; choosing poorly 
irks suspects and earns scathing evaluation 
from Jon. Quite how this friendship can alter 
the path of the wider tale is yet to be seen, 
but it's suggested that it'll serve asa 
barometer of your sleuthing prowess. 

Another idea that speaks to the hungrier 
mind of the young detective is a concentration 
mode that reveals lifestyle facts about every 
citizen, not unlike Watch Dogs’ social profiling. 
Any NPC can be approached about any clue, 
but applying insights gleaned from character 
sketches prevents you hitting a wall of shrugs 
and further unimpressed notes from Jon. In 
this early hotel case it’s no more complicated 
than knowing to ask servants about below- 
stairs gossip or identifying which guest has a 
military past to identify a potential witness, 
but you can easily see the concept blossoming 
once you escape the hotel’s limits. 

Cutting the police tape of self-contained 
crime scenes and jogging through the streets 
may feel like yet more youthful vigour — 
although rickshaw fast travel is on hand — but 


it builds on open-world ideas Frogwares 
explored in The Sinking City. Instead of 
following a trail of map markers, you sniff out 
your own path. This can mean pinning clues 
and using concentration to follow tyre marks, 
or more engaging hands-on work where you 
trace addresses gleaned from clues by poring 
over maps and physically hunting for 
landmarks. A less charitable take is that it’s a 
game where you deduce map markers to follow, 
but there’s an undeniable buzz in taking a 
mass of information and honing it down to 
one correct door in a city of thousands. 


Where Frogwares Holmes tales are 
always interesting is in the ambiguities they 
allow. The main investigation here has two 
key suspects, with enough evidence to paint 
both as believable killers. This is handled in 
the series' returning mind-palace portion 
where you tweak Sherlock's interpretation of 
clues to build a convincing case. With evidence 
supporting multiple versions of events, you 
need to make a deeper reading of the scenario 
to get to the heart of it: one that takes place 


Holmes is now so youthful 
the game even predates his 
relationship with Watson 


outside the game, away from the minigames 
and visual filters that simulate Holmes' galaxy 
brain. It's in this simple act of stepping aside 
and letting you weigh up the facts that 
Sherlock Holmes: Chapter One continues the 
most important work of its predecessors. 
What remains to be seen is how the story 
of Holmes' formative years will play out, and 
what role combat serves: early glimpses hint 
at a more cerebral focus on environmental 
opportunities, which would be an improvement 
on Sinking City's limp gunplay. Avoid these 
pitfalls and there’s no reason Frogwares can’t 
continue its march back through time. 
Elementary school, my dear Watson? M 


City counsel 


Not all clues wait 
politely to be plucked 
from the crime scene. 
Mystery substances 
are identified in an 
equation-balancing 
minigame, while 
eavesdropping on 
residents enables 

you to sift through 
snippets of idle 
chatter to find vital 
nuggets, some 
revealing sidequests 
in the wider city. One 
such distraction, a 
robbery at a tailor's, 
acts as a tutorial for 
disguises as you 
festoon Sherlock in 
garish togs and 
cosmetics to jog a 
witness's memory of 
their attacker. Later 
costumes will endear 
you to other corners 
of society. And should 
you hit a dead end, 
you can visit police or 
city hall archives to 
cross-reference hazier 
facts and unearth 
tangible leads. 
Between them, this 
spread of deductive 
mechanics gives the 
sense of harnessing a 
city's resources against 
its criminals. Who 
needs the Baker 
Street Irregulars? 


TOP You can expect to find out how 
an affable young adult becomes an 
antisocial legend. What trauma 
wounds him so in these formative 
years? Our deductive skills tell us 
not to get too attached to Jon. 
ABOVE In a nice touch, news of your 
work spreads across Cordona, with 
headlines reflecting the decisions, 
and resulting consequences, of 
Holmes’ end-of-case findings. 

MAIN The way broader strokes of 
the city streets make way for more 
detailed interiors has echoes of 

LA Noire. Here's hoping Frogwares 
can find more distractions in the 
outside sprawl than Cole Phelps did 


TOP Open-world navigation 
benefits from Cordona 
being more enticing than 
The Sinking City's bleak 
Oakmont, a world lost to 
Lovecraftian madness 
regardless of your fine 
police work. Here, you could 
still make a difference. 

LEFT Because you can't make 
an open-world adventure 
without a customisable hub 
in 2021, Sherlock can deck 
out the family home with 
furniture bought around the 
city. No news yet of whether 
you can ship in housekeeper 
Mrs Hudson to keep it tidy 


Actions 
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BEAST BREAKER 


Mouse versus monsters in another cracker from the Threes creator 


ow do you follow a phenomenon such He stepped down from his role, and 
H as Threes? Asher Vollmer's mobile subsequently considered leaving the industry — 
smash left him puzzled about where to yet after dabbling with making non-gaming 
go next. “It’s been this giant presence in my life apps, he tired of that, too. 
that I’ve been trying to navigate around,” he Having pinballed between projects, it's 
admits. Vollmer started making minimalist fitting that he eventually settled on a game 
strategy Close Castles, before putting it on hold. whose protagonist spends much of their time 
He founded Sirvo Studios and began work on bouncing around. Inspired by tile-breaker You can sneak up on 
the story-led Guildlings, but concedes that a games, in particular Grapfrukt's Holedown, eue a a M 
year into development he’d begun to hate Vollmer built a prototype in 2018.“I remember action, though if it sees 


working on it: “There was no toy, no quick bite having this very specific experience of having e el dms: 


of game that I could play and tune and refine.” beaten Holedown, and was just playing it again straight into the thick of it 


Actions 
Left 


Companions 


48 EDGE 


TOP LEFT We ask Vollmer 

for an explanation of his 
studio's name, for which 
Beast Breaker will be the 
debut release. "You can 
actually pronounce it 
'vo-day-o' games if you want 
to be fancy, but it's really 
just videogames with an 'o'," 
he says. And it's got the 'Vo' 
of my surname in it. So it's 

a dumb joke and it's vain 
and it's pretentious is the 
answer to that," he laughs. 
ABOVE The turn-based 
approach affords you room 
to acclimatise to the game's 
systems, but experts will be 
able to move through it at 
speed. Vollmer: "There's as 
much friction and fullness as 
players want, basically — 
that's how it's designed" 


Lord Dandelion Gladiolus du Fritillaria 


Might | recommend the most genteel 
of all weapons... 


because I'd gotten into the habit, and enjoying 
the actual motions of it,” he recalls. “But then 

I would finish a level and go back to the main 
menu and be like: there is nothing else here.” 

It needed something extra, he reckoned. *What 
would a deeper version of this look like? What 
could make the decisions a little more different 
each time? What if, instead of being just an 
abstract ball, you were actually a little fighter?" 


That fighter is Skipper, a warrior mouse 
tasked with battling a series of beasts covered 
in destructible scales. You have a series of 
attacks, which involve taking aim and releasing 
Skipper — and watching as they (hopefully) 
ricochet off those scales, dealing damage with 
every bounce. With each bounce you gain 
Charge, which affords you the opportunity 

to launch more powerful attacks, which can 
pierce scales instead of bouncing off them. 
You'll also be able to stun or scar them, so their 
scales grow back more slowly. The trade-off for 
these attacks, however, is a relative lack of 
control over where you end up. “Where you end 
your turn is very important because the beast 
is threatening a big chunk of the screen,” 
Vollmer says ominously. 

Figuring out the meta-structure took 
longer, but eventually he and his colleagues at 
new studio Vodeo Games found their loop. 
“You fight a beast, they drop materials — 


Tuskcrawler 


k 


Unknown Strength 


LEFT Vollmer: “We think of 
the tracking sections as our 
establishing shots: here's 
what the world is like, here’s 
what the people are like, 
here's what the biomes are 
like. And then the meat of 
Beast Breaker is the battles” 


Sparks is what we call them — and then you 
turn those Sparks into equipment that makes 
you stronger, and can help you fight other 
beasts.” So Monster Hunter, then? “Exactly.” 
But there’s more to it than that. The beasts are 
all hand-authored, he says, with specific tile 
layouts, and attacks. “But we still wanted 
variety, so every time you fight a beast, you 
won’t know exactly what’s happening.” A 
beast’s vitals may change, determining the 
numbers you have to reduce to zero before they, 
well, break. But they’ll also come in a range of 
elemental variants. “They’ll have different 
behaviours, like how their scales grow back, or 
if they have thorns on them, or if they have 
extra armour,” Vollmer explains. *That's their 
element. And it really changes the gameplay.” 
At the same time, the game needed a way 
for players to plan and prepare for each 
mission. So like a good hunter you need to 
track each monster, following its progress 
across a compact, hex-based map. For each turn 
you take, your target moves too, absorbing 


"Threes has been this giant 
presence that l've been 
trying to navigate around" 


pools of corruption to get stronger, as it closes 
in on the settlement you're protecting. You 
need to balance the need to get close to the 
beast to figure out its weaknesses with 
collecting materials to make your job easier. 

There are lots of systems to learn, then, but 
the turn-based structure gives you the space to 
consider your next move. ^We want to make 
games where you can really think and lose 
yourself in the decision-making process,” 
Vollmer says. *I mean, I love reading and 
hearing about Dark Souls, but I hate playing it. 
So the idea that I could sort of pull some of 
that experience of fighting big bosses into this 
turn-based, bouncy arcade game is delightful 
to me. I'm having my cake and eating it” BM 


Boon 


companion 


Skipper isn't alone on 
their beast-hunting 
quest: as you progress 
you'll meet characters 
with a variety of 
abilities that can help 
during the preparatory 
stages and the battles 
themselves. Dandy (or 
Lord Dandelion 
Gladiolus du Fritillaria, 
to give him his full 
title) can send his 
retinue to a settlement 
to help you craft 
things without you 
having to spend a turn 
there, for example. In 
combat, meanwhile, 
they'll step in when a 
beast's Rampage 
counter reaches zero, 
launching a special 
move to reset the 
gauge and buy you 
more time. "Dandy, for 
example, fights with a 
warhammer, so he 
does a bunch of big 
slam attacks," Vollmer 
explains. "And your 
cousin Poppy loves to 
cook, so she throws 
out food on the field 
that you can collect 

to heal yourself." 
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Developer 
Straka Studio 
Publisher 
Superhot Presents 
Format PC, Xbox 
One, Xbox Series 
Origin Slovakia 
Release TBA 


LOOT RIVER 


The earth moves in this Roguelike dungeon crawler 


e find ourselves, once again, in 

a dungeon. We switch between 

swords and spears, as swarms of 
ghouls and gribblies lurk just at the edge of 
our weapon range. When they get close and 
our attack connects, they spill orbs we can 
collect to upgrade our character. When we 
mistime a parry, and their swipe lands, it’s 
right back to the start. Yes, it’s another 
Roguelike dungeon-crawler, where the walls 
shift between each attempt — but this time 
we're able to do a little shifting ourselves. 

“I think games where you have the power 
to change and transform the world around you 
are very interesting,” Miro Straka, lead 
developer of Loot River, says. It’s a claim borne 
out in his work — before founding Straka 
Studios for this project, he made Euclidean 
Lands and Euclidean Skies, two iOS puzzlers 
whose levels were each wrapped around a kind 
of virtual Rubik’s Cube. “Those were games 
about rotation, and this is the game about 
translation,” he says. “It’s something I would 
like to see in games more. This is, in my 
opinion, the ultimate power fantasy.” 

Here, the floor beneath our feet is split 
into interlocking shapes: long paved strips, 
right-angled horseshoes, the occasional single 
square tile. While the left stick controls our 
character, the right lets us steer whichever 
shape they're currently standing on, 
skimming it across the surface of the water 
or carefully manoeuvring it between other 
blocks, as if trying to parallel park a canal 
boat. The puzzle-game DNA is immediately 
apparent — in spite of Straka's best efforts. 


He started toying with block-sliding 
mechanics at the beginning of 2019. “And 
since I made iOS puzzles [before that], I was 
like, Tt's obviously going to be an iOS puzzle 
game with a cute character?" he says. Straka 


made five prototypes — “polished games, you 
know, with 20 levels and a storyline" — but 
none of them excited him. “Everything felt 
stale somehow;" he says. *And then one day, 
I was just like, ‘Oh, fuck it? He abandoned the 
puzzle concept entirely, and instead hacked 
together a quick action game. “And it was 
actually fun to play?” 

The ability to manipulate your 
environment adds a new layer to the game’s 


“It’s something I would like 
to see in games more. This is 
the ultimate power fantasy” 


Souls-inspired combat. Attacks have lengthy 
animations to which you have to commit — 
which isn’t so bad when you can set up the 
swing, and then shift your current block into 
range just in time for your hit to land. There’s 
a dodge roll, but it’s as effective to flick the 
thumbstick and simply float away from the 
threat. The opportunities for kiting open up 
hugely when you can lure a single adversary 
out of a crowd and onto your platform, 


The game is 2D but with 
full 3D illumination and 
shadows, as well as fully 
simulated water animations. 
“We wanted to pitch it as, 
what would next-gen pixel 
art look like?” Straka says 


Loot River's art design wears 
the game's influences right 
on its sleeve: a little Hyper 
Light Drifter mixed with 
some Dead Cells, and a 
heavy dose of FromSoft 


before unmooring from the larger landmass, 
stranding them on your tetromino barge for a 
spot of mano a mano. 

All this has to be juggled alongside the 
more traditional demands of a fight, 


effectively splitting your controller — and 
your brain — right down the middle. Things 
only get more taxing when the second 
dungeon introduces verticality. Some blocks 
are on raised floors, requiring you to align 
staircase platforms in order to ascend or 
descend. We often think we're trapped, but a 
little poking at the pieces of our procedurally 
generated Klotski puzzle always reveals an 
escape route. (Each new dungeon is generated 


LEFT You can approach fights 
head-on or, in many cases, 
surf straight past them. 
BELOW Gwen, the Matron, is 
the first boss, able to grab 
your platform and hold it in 
place with one hand while 
she stabs with the other 


Arcade fire 


Straka's previous 
games were on iOS, 
but he's made the 
leap to PC and 
console for Loot River 
— and is frank about 
his reasons for 
shifting. "The mobile 
sales for premium 
games started going 
down like this" — he 
mimes a crashing 
aeroplane, with 
accompanying sound 
effects. "No one buys 
these games any 
more." The problem, 
he says, is Apple 
Arcade - great for 
those few games that 
get curated into the 
library, less so for 
everyone else. "So 
unless | get my game 
on Arcade, making 
[this game for iOS] 
would not make 


out of prefab “rooms; which interlock just 
like the tiles themselves, to ensure there's 


always a route through.) sense financially. And 
Straka doesn't want players to have to not just financially, 
pause and think for too long — he'd rather as in to get rich or 


whatever, but to 
actually survive and 
keep making games." 


keep them in the flow of combat and 
exploration. “If you just want to breeze 
through straight to the boss, you're free to 

do it,” he says — or to ignore the combat 
possibilities the platforms offer and just dock 
and get into a straight fight. But in truth, 
we're more than happy to spend some time 
puzzling it over. After all, we've crawled 
through a lot of dungeons in our time, but 
none of them has worked quite like this. Ill 
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HORIZON FORBIDDEN WEST 


Developer/publisher SIE (Guerrilla Games) Format PS4, PS5 Origin Netherlands Release TBA 


- Nese va 


After seeing 15 minutes of action from Guerrilla's open-world sequel, we're still not quite convinced it has any big new ideas 

to offer — anything that wasn't in the original we've seen elsewhere, including from Sony's own stable — but it's certainly easy 
on the eye. Aloy's trademark locks flowing underwater make an impression, but it's the hyper-saturated pops of coral and the 
way beams of light break through the surface that stand out most, a gorgeous example of how the PS5 architecture's support 
for ray tracing has led to a greater embrace of vibrancy. In this spectacle, at least, there's the promise of something fresh. 


FAR CRY 6 


Developer/publisher Ubisoft (Toronto) Format Luna, PC, PS4, PS5, Stadia, Xbox One, Xbox Series 
Origin Canada Release October 7 


Jet skis, wild animals, machetes, grisly heal animations: yes, it definitely looks like a Far Cry 
game. Nowadays, though, new Ubisoft titles are sold almost entirely on their settings and Yara, 
with its scattered archipelagos and dusty sunshine, looks like a destination we'd like to visit. 
Ubi has also showed off the DIY weaponry you'll be toting, including a gun that loads CD-Rs 

as ammunition, leading to the reveal's single most memorable moment: death by Macarena. 
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DRAGON QUEST Ill HD-2D 
REMAKE 


Developer/publisher Square Enix 
Format Consoles TBA Origin Japan Release TBA 


While the reveal of a 12th Dragon Quest instalment — 
subtitled The Flames of Fate — was short on details, this 
remake of the third looks charming. Combining 2D sprites 
with 3D environments, it's no surprise to hear Octopath 
Traveller producer Masaaki Hayasaka is on board. 


SONIC ORIGINS 


Developer/publisher Sega 
Format TBA Origin Japan Release TBA 


RINGS 402; (122 Jakes 20 
H 


As the world's most famous hedgehog turned 30, Sega 
celebrated with an underwhelming broadcast. The highlight 
was this compilation of games from its mascot's glory days, 
while all we saw of a new Sonic Team game was a cinematic 
of shoes on grass. A case of birthday plans spoiled by COVID? 


OVERWATCH 2 


Developer/publisher Blizzard Entertainment 
Format PC, PS4, Switch, Xbox One Origin US Release TBA 


Who says sequels must be bigger to be better? Overwatch 2's 
headline feature is cutting an entire player from its teams. 
The move to 5v5, with one tank per side, is intended to make 
matches more readable. As changes go, it's certainly more 
notable than any of the new characters or maps we've seen. 
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TAKING FLIGHT 


A world-irst hands-on with Jett: The Far Shore, as 
Superbrothers' sci-fi adventure prepares for lift-off 


By CHRIS SCHILLING 


he pull of the unknown is powerful 
T indeed. But the excitement of setting 

off on a new adventure is often 
tinged with sadness: every departure 
means leaving something, or someone, 
behind. It’s hard to imagine a scenario 
where that could be more pronounced 
than a journey into space, not least when 
it’s clear the goodbye is going to be 
permanent. The new game from Sword & 
Sworcery creator Superbrothers, made in 
collaboration with Pine Scented Software, 
hits you with that just a minute or two in. 
Looking through the eyes of protagonist 
Mei, you step out of a yurt to a sea of 
faces, at once sombre yet expectant, all 
looking directly at you. Beyond mum, 
dad and older sister lies the low-altitude 
vehicle of the title, the one you will pilot 
for much of your journey. The urge to 
start your journey is strong. But you’re 
also made to feel the wrench of leaving. 

Then you clamber up a ladder into the 
cockpit and it feels as if a weight has 


been lifted. Your diminutive Jett is an 
incredibly nippy and agile craft, as you 
soon discover during a training exercise 
which lets you get to grips with its 
handling before you head for the 
cosmodrome from where you leave your 
cradle world behind. 

On screen the vehicle looks tiny, the 
camera pulled back to offer a thrilling 
widescreen view of your surroundings: an 
appetite whetter for the landscapes you'll 
discover in the hours to come. But before 
you arrive, there's a truly electrifying 
launch sequence, set to a piece of music 
by Jim Guthrie (his sole contribution to 
the soundtrack) in which the roar of 
rockets and soaring synths build to a 
Hans Zimmer-beating crescendo that all 
but lifts us out of our seat. Deftly 
establishing the game's heady blend of the 
expansive and the intimate, it's an intro 
for the ages — a spine-tingling moment 
that feels more suited to an IMAX screen 
than our modest PC monitor. » 
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But then Craig D Adams and 
Patrick McAllister — the two-person 
team that first conceived and has since 
developed much of the game — have had 
plenty of time to think about that 
opening. Jett: The Far Shore has taken a 
long while to get off the ground. In its 
embryonic form, in fact, it existed before 
Sword & Sworcery took over Adams’ life 
and put his pseudonym Superbrothers 
on the map. The two previously worked 
together at Koei Canada, where 
McAllister was a programmer and 
Adams a CG designer on the 
interestingly flawed futuristic racer Fatal 
Inertia. Which, perhaps surprisingly, 
provided the initial spark of inspiration. 

“The idea of a pulled-back shot with 
a jet leaving a trail was there from 2007, 
probably,” Adams tells us. “While I was 
developing the camera style for trailers 
and things, I [imagined] another type of 
videogame that doesn’t exist that I 
would really like to play.” Looking at the 
footage from that more distant 
viewpoint, he began to imagine a 
snowboarding game or some alternative 


racer viewed from a similar perspective, 
and how those games could be taken in a 
more narrative-led direction. “There’s 
some variety in the racing genre, but you 
don’t often see a videogame with those 
kind of vehicular action chops going 
after a kind of Fumito Ueda type of 
action-adventure experience.” 

It’s the second time in as many 
months we’ve had developers nod toward 
Shadow Of The Colossus, though its 
influence here is more on the mood than 
mechanics. As we speed across this new 
world to Andrew ‘Scntfc’ Rohrmann’s 
score — by turns evoking feelings of 
whimsical discovery and otherworldly 
awe — we’re reminded of those long, 
lonely rides between battles. Except here 
we’re not alone. Mei’s amiable co-pilot 
Isao is a constant companion, at least for 
these early hours, passing on 
instructions and chipping in with 
observations and the occasional earnest 
pronouncement. “A people reborn, in 
Ghoke’s dim glow,” he says grandly, 
referring to the vast pink-red planet 
looming ominously in the eastern sky. 


Game Jett: The Far Shore 
Developer/publisher 
Superbrothers, 

Pine Scented Software 


Format PC, PS4, PS5 
Release 2021 


He’s with us for all those crucial 
firsts, such as the initial descent to the 
planet, where we deploy chutes and 
jettison the shell with which we breach 
its atmosphere. And he’s with us as we 
limp along to solid ground, our ship’s 
scramjets disabled until we finally touch 
down and recharge them. Here we’re 
invited to alight, the camera pivoting to 
a top-down view as it rapidly drops to 
ground level; then we’re back inside 
Mei’s suit, feeling gravity’s tug once 
more in the weight of her movement. 
Even with the ability to sprint by 
holding the right trigger, her feet feel 
heavy, each footstep communicated 
through rumble feedback and the gentle 
jog of the camera. 

As we gaze out at a distant peak 
(known simply as Tor), beneath a pink- 
blue sky and purple clouds, we don’t 
quite feel the same sense of awe that Mei 
might — we’ve already grown used to the 
view from an external camera. But it does 
capture that feeling of being back on terra 
firma, of finding your feet once again 
in the dirt. Not exactly home, but p 


EVEN WITH THE ABILITY TOU SPRINT, 
MEI So FEET FEEL HEAVY, EACH FOOTSTEP 
COMMUNICATED THROUGH RUMBLE FEEDBACK 


01 A Dustin Harbin illustration 
of Carl Sagan was a significant 
inspiration for Jett; McAllister 
and Adams’ early prototype 
from 2007; a simple greybox 
version of the game assembled 
in 2011 following the release 
of Sword & Sworcery. 


02 Ecosystems on a macro scale, 
with considerations of how the 
Jett might negotiate obstacles 
at different altitudes. The craft 
constantly hovers close to the 
surface, requiring a pop or hop 
(flora-assisted or otherwise) to 
reach higher ground. 


03 From top: Jett: The Far Shore 
co-creators Craig D Adams and 
Patrick McAllister, and composer 
and sound designer Andrew 
'Scntfc' Rohrmann. "It was a 
great way to get into 
videogame work: | got to be 
part of the R&D process, looking 
at storyboards and script 
treatments and things," 
Rohrmann tells us. "It was like, 
'OK, here's an idea.' And I got 

to think of ways that the music 
could aid the storytelling" 


OUR FIRST CONTACT IS WITH A BRINE WISP, 


AND WHAT FOLLOWS FEELS LESS A CHASE 
AND MORE A CURIOUS, MAGICAL DANCE 
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McAllister: “In earlier 
versions of Jett we had 
you picking up items and 
crafting. But it didn't gel 
with the narrative. It 
took us a long time to 


find the right balance" 


somewhere enough like it. Somewhere 
that feels safe — at least for now. 


But we can’t stay: we do, after all, 
have to rendezvous with our fellow 
anchorites at a place called Scout’s 
Prospect in 24 hours. Time, then, to 
reboard the Jett and cut loose. Switching 
on our scramjets enables us to move 
much faster by default, but now a 
squeeze of the trigger causes us to surge 
forward at breakneck speed. We learnt 
the technique during the earlier training, 
but it’s another opportunity to tap A and 
pull off a concussive ‘pop’, a brisk jump 
of sorts. Pull back on the stick at the 
same time, meanwhile, and you’ve got a 
‘hop’ that lets you grab more air. And 
you can skid with the left trigger to take 
sharp turns, though that’s hardly 
necessary as we scud along the surface 
of this storm-tossed sea. 

With those already memorised, it’s 
time to try out some new toys: a 
resonator that sends out a ping to 
highlight distant objectives or organic 
signals nearby. There’s something in the 
water with us, but this inquisitive little 
creature seems friendly. Our first 
contact, then, is with a brine wisp, and 
what follows feels less a chase and more 
a curious, magical dance as it darts 
around. Handily, it also produces a 
vapour which stabilises our scramjets — 
meaning we don’t have to let go of the 
accelerator. “I’m a huge fan of 
MotorStorm: Pacific Rift and that series 
has some concept of engine heat, which 
is sort of where our instability comes 
from,” Adams says. “In Pacific Rift, you 
can drive through rivers to cool down 
your engine and that kind of thing.” 

Here, however, the water doesn’t have 
the side-effect of slowing us down. 
Instead, we hurtle across a narrow 
sandbank, following a trail of tiny 
fissures to sustain top speed. It’s a 
mechanic that promises to become more 
significant in high-pressure situations, 
and so it proves. And there’s another bit 
of foreshadowing when Isao talks us 
through the ship’s dash-roll move. “Good 
way to snap to one side and shake 
something off,’ he chimes. Shake 
what off? We find out soon enough. P 
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But with the squall closing in, we 
have to postpone our objective, at least 
until it moves on. Which gives us time 
to explore a nearby archipelago from 
above, a timer appearing in the top-right 
of the screen to tell us we’ve got 20 
minutes of realtime to do as we please. 

There’s organic life below, which 
means it’s unsafe to go aground, but the 
fauna seems harmless enough. Our 
ship’s computer tells us the creatures 
below us are Hoppas: at first, they bring 
to mind antelopes or springboks, but 
upon closer inspection they’re actually 
more like emus crossed with llamas. We 
accidentally stun a group of them as we 
deploy another pop above something 
we're told is a Ghokebloom. This 
triggers a surprising reaction, the bloom 
releasing an explosion of colour that 
spreads outwards. Suddenly the area 
around it is flourishing with new, tiny 
growths: a moment akin to those 
sequences in Okami when a sudden rush 
of flowers brings vibrant life back to an 
area. As in Hideki Kamiya’s sumi-e epic, 
it’s impossible to resist seeking out 


more of these so you can repeat the 
trick. There’s more life here, too, 
prompting us to experiment with our 
Jett’s grapple — carrying heavy objects 
disables your scramjets, we discover, 
until you punt them away — and its 
beams, which we flash at just about 
everything to see if it responds, and how. 

If, up to a point, there’s a little leeway 
in how you approach some objectives, 
this is the first time that the player gets 
to truly embody Mei's role as a pioneer, 
discovering through experimentation 
rather than following instructions. In 
some ways, it mirrors the journey of 
McAllister and Adams, as they found 
themselves operating in *this unexplored 
genre space where there weren't really 
crutches to lean on and help you 
through," as Adams puts it. 

“Tt’s funny, looking back,” he says. 
“There were so many bets that we had 
placed at the start that are still there: the 
Jetts are the same, the camera's the 
same, a lot of the verbs are the same. It 
was never like we went in completely the 
wrong direction and now we've got to 


reset,” he says, alluding to how long it’s 
taken to get to this stage. “It just seemed 
like we were driving towards a thing, and 
it was hard to make gains on it quickly.” 

Mei and Isao find their progress 
similarly stalled, too — first by that 
squall, and then when they realise with 
mounting anxiety that Ghoke’s glow 
isn’t quite as dim as Isao suggested. As 
dusk descends, its fierce radiance is 
enough to instantly deplete the Jett’s 
shield; now our job is to get out of its 
glare. Suddenly we find we’re playing a 
vehicular stealth game, albeit one where 
the spotlight is the size of a planet. 
Finding respite isn’t too tricky, with 
rocks and fauna providing temporary 
protection, but our objective demands 
we dart between pockets of shade, 
heading for a bright-blue ion pool to 
replenish our shield before hunkering 
down for the night. 


*[ guess this is a bit of a kitchen- 

sink game,” Adams laughs. “You can see 
that we had a lot of ideas. And we went 
after most of them, and now we're P 


The oceans are an 


important part of the 
planet — you skim across 
them in your craft, and 
examine the extensive 
coastlines as you 
explore the new planet 


SUDDENLY WE FIND OURSELVES PLAYING A 
STEALTH GAME, ALBEIT ONE WHERE THE 
SPOTLIGHT IS THE SIZE OF A PLANET 


01 Adams’ sketches from 2013 
as he and McAllister started to 
carve out the vision for Jett. The 
character of Isao was originally 
based on a young George Takei. 


02 The image of the Mother 
Structure hanging above the 
planet was already in place by 
April 2014. The finished version 
doesn't resemble an upside- 
down church quite so closely, 
though the spires remain. 


03 A concept for Ground 
Control from 2015. "Many of 
the key [elements] were in 
place early on," Adams tells us 
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delivering on those to some degree.” For 
him and McAllister, he says, it all goes 
back to his ideas for a snowboarding or 
racing game with a very different type of 
focus. “There’s just certain things that 
those genres will choose to never do,” 
Adams adds. “But there’s nothing to say 
that they couldn’t — like, the difference 
between a thirdperson skateboarding 
game and a thirdperson stealth game is 
just a vehicle, there’s nothing beyond 
that. You could introduce those kinds of 
elements and then explore these design 
spaces to figure out what the right mix 
could be for a videogame that isn’t going 
to rely on more usual mechanics.” 

That, McAllister says, was part of the 
plan from day one: this was never going 
to be a game that aimed to follow in the 
footsteps of others, even if it aspired to 
live up to its many influences in less 
obvious ways. One significant idea was 
the concept of what he calls a “horizon 
break”, which he describes as “that 
feeling when a game turns out to be 
more than what you’re expecting it to 
be.” Adams nods. “Yeah, we had an 
interest in [ensuring] that every hour 
you go, ‘Oh, so that’s what the game is? 
And then an hour later, you go, ‘Oh, no. 
OK, now it’s that? Hopefully, we keep 
that up through most of the campaign. 
And so by the time you’re in that kind 
of back half, it’s like, ‘Oh, wow, this is a 
lot of distinct elements.” 

Yet that ambition to take the game 
into uncharted territory led to problems. 
In 2015, Adams took it to Enhance 
Games’ Mark MacDonald (then executive 
director of localisation company 8-4) to 
playtest. “We told him, ‘It’s an ecosystem 
videogame where you’re going to use all 
these things to figure out how to deal 
with [threats]; and we didn’t have any of 
this player direction in there, and hadn’t 
explained why anybody should care 
about these goings-on.” MacDonald’s 
response, fair to say, was hardly one of 
resounding approval. “Mark was like, 
“You should have one of the scouts 
crash-land, and you have to save them, 
so you have a whole bunch of action,” 
he says. “And it was like, ‘All right, let’s 
start by doing exactly that’? And that 
started us thinking about the design P 
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ADAMS GORGED ON SCI-FI AHEAD OF WRITING 
THE SCRIPT, BUT IT WAS AGUIRRE, WRATH OF 
GOD THAT HAD A MORE PROFOUND IMPACT 


A ROHRMANN TRACK FEATURING VOICEOVER 
FROM ASTRONOMER CARL SAGAN BECAME WHAT 
ADAMS CALLS A "LODESTAR" FOR THE GAME 
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01 Illustrations of all the part- 
time and full-time contributors, 
courtesy of Dustin Harbin. Many 
of these faces worked on the 
game at different times. “It's 
been challenging to do this 
remotely,” Adams says. 


02 Environment artist Flaminia 
Grimaldi has naturally played 
a vital role in assembling the 
world of Jett. These rootwalls 
act as organic barriers. 


03 Screenshots of the game 
from 2017. Free-roaming 
elements were dialled back. 
McAllister: “We didn't want 
people collecting boxes for 
ten hours when they've got to 
rescue someone or something” 
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and the story to make sure that kind of 
scene gets earned.” 

It was a pivotal moment that began 
a concerted push towards a more 
narrative-led approach for Jett. The 
following year, Adams took an early 
version of the game, featuring a 
prologue, an enemy encounter and a 
free-roaming explorative section, to 
“some of the wise people in the 
industry” for their input. It was the 
year of Firewatch and Below, he recalls, 
both of which share some DNA with Jett 
— the latter in both the importance of 
score to establish mood and the tiny size 
of the player-character. “There was this 
feeling that we had a little bit before, and 
then a lot more since, which was, ‘Oh, 
jeez, where’s Jett going to land? Where 
do we fit in the landscape?’” That 
uncertainty hadn’t always been the case, 
however: some time before, the two 
thought they’d found their niche. 
“Here’s a two-person team doing this 
videogame of large-seeming scope that 
relies on procedural world generation, 
because we had a bunch of that in there,” 


Adams says with a wry smile. “And then, 
bless 'em, Hello Games pitched up with 
something that just sucked all the 
oxygen out of the room.” 

No Man's Sky might have had its ups 
and downs, he notes, but either way, *we 
couldn't exactly walk in after that and 
say, ‘Hey, check it out — here's another 
spacefaring videogame where you can 
get in and out of your ship and there's 
procedural content.” But Jett still had its 
own distinctive tone, with characters 
and a narrative that was already fairly 
fleshed out. The trick, he says, was to 
lean into that side more. In the years 
since, he and McAllister refocused, 
turning Jett into a more heavily authored 
game, still with some procedural tech 
but more bespoke elements besides, and 
with a story to attract a broader 
audience. “We had this fear: if you ship 
something that’s just a Jett and 
ecosystems, how many people do you 
lose who need a character and a story 
and a soul to pull them in?” 

That story is possibly a little more 
serious-minded than you might expect 


from the man who wrote the wilfully 
irreverent Sword & Sworcery. That partly 
stemmed from a desire to move away 
from the game he calls “a time capsule to 
2011’, having consciously shifted from 
pixels to polygons and from fantasy to 
science fiction. “I just thought, let’s 
button it all down, let’s be straight- 
laced,” he says. “It’s a headache on the 
Internet these days to try to make jokes, 
and then you don’t have the context and 
it all becomes kind of frayed. And so I 
thought, ‘Let’s do a straight shot here, 
[something] a little bit stoic, a little bit 
more straightforward science fiction. 
And let’s try to stick to our guns.” 

To that end, Adams gorged on classic 
sci-fi such as Dune and Alien ahead of 
writing the script, but it was Aguirre, 
Wrath Of God — Werner Herzog’s 1972 
film about a group of conquistadores 
who run into trouble as they search for 
El Dorado — that had a more profound 
impact on the game’s story. It shows in 
the way the scouts seem to lurch from 
crisis to crisis (Adams admits to initially 
having aspirations for a plot that P 


The Jett might look tiny 
on screen, but its trail 
track 


"EVERY HOUR YOU GO, ‘OH, S0 THAT'S WHAT 
THE GAME IS." AND THEN AN HOUR LATER, 
YOU GO, ‘OH, NO. OK, NOW IT'S THAT'" 


01 Designs for Ground Control 
by Sam Bradley from around 
2019 — these, Adams says, were 
crucial in helping define the 
travellers’ base. Once the 
Habitation room was in place, 
Bradley tells us, the rest 
followed relatively easily. "We 
had an entire environment — 
enclosed and tiny, but an entire 
environment - that felt the way 
we wanted the whole space to 
feel," he says. "At that point, 
we'd established the boundaries 
and the scope we wanted to 
work within. And then it was 
just a matter of taking that and 
translating it to the rest of 
Ground Control. Which was 

a lot more work! But creatively 
a lot of the heavy lifting had 
been done by that point." 


02 Dreams and visions are 

an important part of the story 
of Jett: The Far Shore, but the 
role this creature plays must 
remain under wraps for now 


Twas 


Mei's breathing can be 
heard from within her suit. 
It's the very first sound 
you hear in the game, 

in fact, alongside the 
swash and backwash of 
waves hitting the shore 


allowed its characters longer periods 
without pressure, but the pacing would 
likely have suffered for it), but also in its 
approach to the negative impact of 
exploration. “A lot of videogames choose 
to focus on the positive aspects of 
discovery without examining anything 
else that comes after in terms of 
colonialism and resource extraction, and 
things like that. From the start we always 
wanted to create a narrative that was 
plain-dealing and honest and not 
ignoring these topics.” 

There’s a clear theological 
throughline to the story, too, from its 
terminology to its iconography. Your 
view of the launch sequence sees the 
rocket lift off between a giant pair of 
hands, their palms lifted skywards. The 
driving force for these spacefarers is an 
interstellar radio signal known as the 
hymnwave. The directives handed down 
to the scouts are treated like religious 
scripture. “I should say that I’m not 
churchy,” Adams tells us. But as he 
considered the nature of a society with 
the capacity to embark on such an 


adventure, as well as themes that could 
support a more thoughtful, reverent tone, 
he realised that establishing such beliefs 
was a perfect fit for the story he wanted 
to tell. “If you want to have an existential 
question in the middle of it all, it helps 
for the characters to already be involved 
in that questioning — to have hopes and 
expectations. We wanted them to have a 
grounded human experience. And then 
in order for them to feel grounded in 
their society, we have to expose more of 
what that society might be.” 

Meanwhile, Adams, acknowledging 
that neither he nor McAllister were 
proven game designers or producers, 
approached experienced designer (and 
former Edge columnist) Randy Smith for 
assistance in refining Jett’s mechanics. 
At first working on a part-time basis, 
he’s since come aboard full-time, and is 
credited as ‘design and gameplay lead’ on 
the project. “He’s been analysing our 
design and carving certain things out 
and sharpening other things throughout.” 
Primarily, that meant establishing the 
fundamentals of the way your craft 


operates. It was Smith who pushed to 
extend the training sequence near the 
start, where before the game invited 
players to work out its various functions 
for themselves after reaching the far 
shore. It’s undoubtedly to the game’s 
benefit, allowing you to spend more time 
on the steppes of the cradle world 
(adding extra emotional weight to your 
departure) without leaving you 
overwhelmed upon your arrival. 


The final piece of the puzzle is 
Rohrmann’s evocative music and sound 
design. The two first met during 
development on Sword & Sworcery, when 
Rohrmann contributed a numbers 
station transmission that plays at the 
end of the game. Then a track from 
Rohrmann’s album (under his 
pseudonym Scntfc) Saints Of Infinity, 
featuring voiceover from astronomer 
Carl Sagan, became what Adams calls a 
“lodestar” for the game. “Sagan is talking 
about time spanning beyond the human 
life and the consequences of human 
action. It’s kind of the design > 
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Jett originally had a very 
minimal HUD, McAllister 
tells us, but he and Adams 
softened on their stance 
when it became clear 
some players needed a 
little more information 


document for the story of Jett,” he says. 
Unlike Sworcery, the game hasn’t been 
built around the score, but the composer 
has been involved from the very early 
stages. Adams passed on a range of 
reference material (“The Thin Red Line 
soundtrack, the Prometheus soundtrack, 
some John Carpenter was in the mix”) 
and Rohrmann set to work. “The first 
big-picture idea was to split it in two,” 
Rohrmann says. “The music of the 
travellers was more orchestral and Earth- 
based, and then as we're interacting with 
the planet and aliens, that stuff was 
more synth-based and otherworldly, so 
we would have this dynamic at play 
between the two. And that’s still there.” 
The centrepiece of the score — a 
remarkable 14-minute overture — plays a 
vital role in an outstanding early set- 
piece, which Adams says has been in 
place since 2014. Aiming to put down 
roots on the planet, two of your allies 
have set up a beacon on the mesa at 
Scout’s Prospect, from which the huge 
Mother Structure is set to drop a 
facility that will become ground control. 


But the duo are in trouble, with a swarm 
of creatures called Hectors (for obvious 
reasons) that you must draw away by 
using pops to release clouds of nectar 
from nearby blooms. 

When you return, there’s a much 
bigger threat on the horizon. A Dhrej 
Kolos, an enormous beast resembling an 
alien battleship, is sending out deafening 
soundwaves that batter the Jett, disabling 
its shields. To this colossal entity, you’re 
nothing but flies buzzing around a huge 
water buffalo — if the beacon has 
attracted its attention, it’s otherwise 
barely aware you exist. Time, then, for a 
distraction. First we use clusters of alien 
flora for an upward boost that takes us 
within resonator range, before a plan is 
concocted: a few pops near some 
explosive Boombuds might create 
enough noise to attract its attention long 
enough for the base structure to land. 
“Tt’s our Pavarotti space-opera moment,” 
Adams says proudly. “I always wanted to 
get a moment early in the game, where 
it’s just the biggest orchestral note that 
we can hit. We’ve got a red planet over 


here, a weird mountain over there, and a 
huge creature over here. And it’s just as 
iconic a piece of science-fiction moment 
as we could imagine.” 

“This is a moment that will be long 
remembered,” says one of your party, and 
they're not wrong. Yet Jett's smaller, 
quieter moments resonate, too — most 
notably through Mei's hallucinatory 
dreams, filled with flashes of her former 
life, which are both unsettling and 
moving. If it can sustain this level of 
surprise and invention beyond these 
opening five hours, then it could be 
something very special indeed. 
Meanwhile, Adams already has his eye 
on the horizon, optimistic that other 
developers might follow his game's lead. 
“Maybe we can help break open this 
space a little bit,” he says. “I mean, I’m 
sure Jett isn't the only videogame in the 
vehicular-narrative-action-adventure 
zone. But hopefully there's more of this 
kind of exploration to come." That may 
well happen once Jett achieves lift-off — 
all that remains to be seen now is 
whether it sticks the landing. BM 


"|I ALWAYS WANTED TO GET A MOMENT EARLY 
IN THE GAME, WHERE IT'S JUST THE BIGGEST 
ORCHESTRAL NOTE THAT WE CAN HIT" 


01 More production artwork 
from Sam Bradley, this time 
depicting the characters on the 
cradle world — and the statue 
you see before you depart. 


02 A pair of line illustrations 
from Dustin Harbin. 


03 The figure in the middle is 
Tsosi, whose prophecies spark 
the pilgrims' journey to the 
stars. "The more spiritually 
geared aspects of the story are 
centred on Tsosi," McAllister 
says. "In some ways, it's like a 
cult formed around [him], and 
so Jett definitely has trappings 
of that, even though it doesn't 
fit into a specific religious box." 


04 Adams says the game started 
with what he calls "an N64 
vibe", before the visuals were 
revamped. Throughout the 
process, however, the unique 
core character design remained 
in place: "We didn't come back 
to the characters to figure out: 
what does the PS5 version 

of this model look like?” 
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Ten years on, the creators of Swords & Sworcery 
discuss its unique fusion of music, art and games 


By Curis SCHILLING 


Ze) 


arch 24 this year marked the tenth 
anniversary of the release of 
Superbrothers: Sword & Sworcery EP. 

A collaboration between artist Craig D 
Adams - Superbrothers himself — 
musician Jim Guthrie and Capybara 
Games, this moody, offbeat adventure 
was conceived as “an album you can 
walk through”. Blending elements of 
pointand-click and The legend Of Zelda 
with a dark fantasy aesthetic and playful 
writing, Sworcery was a defining 
moment in mobile and indie games — yet 
there's been nothing quite like it since. 
With Superbrothers giving us an 
exclusive look at its long-gestating 
follow-up Jett: The Far Shore, we took the 
opportunity to speak to the original 

team — Adams and cowriter/director/ 
producer Kris Piotrowski, Guthrie and 
former Capy president and executive 
producer Nathan Vella — to discuss the 
history, development and legacy of this 
remarkable game. 


Artist Craig D Adams first started listening 
lo fellow Canadian singersongwriter Jim 
Guthrie when he bought his 2002 album 
Morning Noon Night. Guthries second 
release on independent label Three Gut 
Records, it featured a number of tracks 
created using MTV Music Generator on 
the original PlayStation. Adams, who'd 
already had his distinctive pixel art 
published in magazines, sent out a series 
of mailers to various art directors, and 
passed some of his work to Guthrie's 
label. In return, Guthrie sent Adams a CD 
of unreleased tracks, including one called 
Under A Tree, a song that would later 
become a centrepiece of Sworcery. 


Craig D Adams For each song | was 

ike, ‘How would | do justice to this 
song? How can | make a music video 

to this song?’ For Under A Tree, | 
[imagined] a certain colour palette and a 
low to it. It sounded to me like walking 
in the woods, you know, in a kind of 
pink pre-dawn. Eventually, | settled on 
one of Jim's songs to dig in on — a song 
called Children Of The Clone, which 


starts with this one [recurring] note, and 
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LAMES, BUT 
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then through this MTV Music Generator 
it becomes this whole awesome, 
nightmarish composition. And so | just 
kind of put my head down and hand- 
animated a music video using this pixel 
program. It was pretty desperate in terms 
of the level of technology — | would press 
play on my Discman and then press play 
on my laptop and see how they went. 
And then, yeah, Jim and | would have 
met at that time — 'O5, | guess? It was all 
pretty local stuff. | was working 
downtown Toronto at this Japanese 
videogame developer [the now-defunct 
Koei Canada], Jim's house is two blocks 
north, Capy two blocks west. And we 
basically roped Jim into this archaic 
ancestor of Jett. 
Jim Guthrie Yeah, that game was more 
ike Jett than anything else. Its wild that 
it's circled back around. 

Craig D Adams After that | was pretty 
heads-down in the industry for a little 
while, just shipping some games and 
iving my life. And | was so fired up 
about making DIY videogames - that 
was always kind of a North Star for me 
— but it just wasn't a thing that | could 
see happening for a long period of time. 
But then | played N from Mare 
[Sheppard] and Raigan [Burns] at 
Metanet, and it was like, wow, that's a 
legitimate videogame, and from local 
people. And it was pretty inspiring. 
Everyday Shooter in 'O6 — you know, 
another local game creator. Then there 
was this indie boom that happened 
while | was not really paying attention. 
The iPhone came out somewhere in 
there. And when | came up for air, | was 
like, OK, | should put the Superbrothers 
videos on YouTube now, kick that can 
down the road a little bit and see if | can 
connect with somebody who could see 
what | could bring, and what Jim's music 
could bring to a videogame. 


Meanwhile, Capybara Games had been 
enjoying some success making mobile 
games, particularly with its 2008 puzzler 
Critter Crunch. Capy was developing the 
Ubisoftpublished Might & Magic: Clash 
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Nathan Vella and Kris Piotrowski 
attended GDC in 2009. 


CDA I'd been hearing about the folks at 
Capy. The games didn't seem quite up 
my street, but they seemed like a very 
good squad of people, with their heads 
screwed on. | thought, OK, at some 
point, | need to cross paths with them. 
And then | was at GDC 'O9. So even 
though we were working two blocks 
apart, | bumped into Kris and Nathan in 
San Francisco [laughs]. And they knew 
who | was. 

Nathan Vella A bunch of us knew 
Craig's art, but none of us had ever 
actually met him. We had just seen some 
of his pixel art online, and we were 
doing a lot of pixel art at the time. So 
we already felt a kind of camaraderie 
despite not knowing who the human 
creating it was. We went to a GDC 
party, and he was handing out postcards 
that had the same pixel art on it. 

Kris Piotrowski We were a fan of his 
stuff without knowing who he was or 
where he was located. And then, just by 
happenstance, he handed us a card and 
then we yelled at him: “You're in Toronto?" 
NV We were like, “Oh, you're that guy. 
This pixel art is you.” | mean, there had 
been some alcohol involved. So we 
yelled at each other. | think at one point, 
| grabbed him by the collar and yelled 
at him that we were going to make a 
game together. 

CDA Within, like, 30 seconds of 
meeting, Nathan said [clicks fingers], 
“Let's make a game." 

NV In hindsight, it kind of sounds like | 
bullied him into doing it. But | think he 
was superjazzed about it, too, so it 
didn't feel like it was very one-sided. 


The idea suited both parties: Adams 
wanted to move away from Koei, 

while Capy was keen to avoid being 
pigeonholed as a developer of mobile 
puzzle games. ("I mean, fastorward to 
Grindstone, and we do make weird 
puzzle games as it turns out," Piotrowski 
quips.) By May 2009, Adams had 
introduced Guthrie to Piotrowski, and P 
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THE MAELSTROM 


POOPSOCK, THE SWORD YOU 
SEEK AWAITS IN THE SACRED GROVE 
DEEP IN THE TANGLEO FOREST OF 
BITTER REGRETS 


© Sworcery's sense of humour 
is exemplified by its naming 
conventions. A woodcutter is 
named Logfella. Your canine 
friend is known as Dogfella. 
© Adams' pixel-art style has 
been an influence on a range 
of games since, most recently 
Studio Koba's Narita Boy. 
@ Early experimentations 
from between late 2009 
and early 2010, before 

the title was changed. 

© An enemy from an early 
combat prototype. The 
vertically oriented framing 
was in place, though the 
mechanics were different. 
© Concept sketches for the 
Scythian, Dogfella and Logfella 
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@ The Sworcery team (L-R): Frankie 
Leung, Jon Maur, Kris Piotrowski, 
Craig D Adams, Jim Guthrie. 

© Most spaces invite you to linger, 
but if you're in a hurry — or being 
pursued — you can tap on an exit to 
make the Scythian move quicker. 
© One of Adams’ pixel paintings 
from the middle stages of 
development. Many rooms in 

the game were edited several 
times before being finalised. 

© Blocking out the Trigon battles, 
which both Piotrowski and Adams 
say were the most complex and 
challenging element to get right. 
®© This image of a hut with a 

dog nearby harks back to one 

of Adams' pixel artworks from 
2003, when he first started 
prototyping ideas for an 
unorthodox adventure game 
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started assembling a design document. 
later that year he quit his job and began 
working at Capys Toronto studio. 


CDA | got an iPod, the first generation, in 
'O2. And | was pretty convinced that the 
platform where Superbrothers should be 
is whatever the iPod becomes. Early on, 
my thought was, you get inspired by 
Nintendo and some of the PlayStation 
stuff. And then you try to put it into a 
context where an Apple customer might 
be intrigued by the music or the 
sophistication of the visuals. So that was 
always kind of the MO. 

KP At the time, the iPhone was still fairly 
new to everybody. As a device, it 
provided a whole bunch of different 
ways fo interface. We wanted to give 
the player these inputs — like, pinching 
and zooming in and out was a novelly 
at the time. And we used that kind of 
technique for going into Sworcery mode 
and looking at stuff, tapping around [to 
move], using the accelerometer to 
unsheath. And then having it be 
connected to Twitter and stuff like that. 
Those were all designs that came out of 
this one idea of like, ‘Let's make an 
iPhone game that is magical because 
it's on the iPhone.’ 

JG It was really refreshing back then to 
have a game like that on that platform. 
Nobody had really done a ton of 
experimenting, | think, at that point, or 
had gone quite as far as Sworcery did 
in terms of what it was trying to do. 


The other driving force behind the entire 
project was the soundtrack. Adams 
wanted the game to act as “a Jim Guthrie 
delivery system", reckoning that the 
visuals would only enhance the magic 

of Guthrie's compositions. 


CDA We started going through Jim's old 
sketches, and | found one that was a 
good match for walking up the foothills of 
Mingi Taw at the very start, which 
needed to be just a nice walking song. 
And it turned out that Jim had the sketch 
of one of those things lying around. 
When you first start in the meadow, it's 
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got to be the dreamiest, most butterfly-in- 
sunlighHaden meadow that we could 
conjure. There was this Dark Flute song, 
too. It was like raiding Jim's pantry and 
finding all these delicious ingredients to 
wrap the pixels around. 

KP Craig, in a lot of cases, was 

creating beautiful visuals and beautiful 
environments. And also bringing a lot of 
the kind of core ideas of the project to 
the game - the whole idea of it being 
synced to the moon cycles, the idea of 
Twitter integration, which was really 
novel at that time. And also just generally, 
the philosophy of letting the music lead 
the game where it wants to go. 

CDA Early on in Sworcery's prototyping 

| [realised] it's really hard to just come up 
with a videogame all of a sudden, and 
have it be good. So | started thinking: 
how am | going to move this project 
orward as far as it needs to go? What's 
under my control that | can do? | came 
back to Under A Tree. And | just decided 
lo go for it, in the sense of painting every 
background to match every eightbar 
phrase of that song. So when that song 
quietens down, you get to the edge of 

a lake, and when it starts up again, you 
cross the lake, and then there's a certain 
section that was always going to be 
[about] arriving at a big wide tree in the 
woods. And | was able to paint that, 
and that was really where the project 
came into focus. 
JG It was definitely a weird game for me 
to work on, because | had played 
videogames growing up, but l'd never 
done anything like this before. And Craig 
was treating a videogame more like a 
David lynch film or something — or how 
you would go about trying to make a 
really cool piece of art. And | just 
remember thinking: shouldn't there be 
more like car crashes in this game? like, 
shouldn't it be something more exciting? 
KP We had a whole bunch of really 
beautiful art and big, big concepts that 
are unique and brilliant. But we did have 
fo stare at all the different pieces for a 
long time before we were able to see 
how we could compose this whole thing. 
So, yeah, a lot of that did fall back on 
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the Capy side of things. The combat was 
there from early on. We always had this 
idea of rotating the phone to unsheath the 
sword — that came very, very early. And 

prototyping the rhythmic combat concepts, 
that kind of Punch-Outinspired approach, 
that was actually there pretty early. 


With the score at the heart of the game, 
Adams, Piotrowski and Guthrie spent 
long hours in the latter's basement studio, 
refining existing tracks and putting 
together new songs. Integrating Guthrie's 
tracks to fit the rhythm of the games 
Trigon boss fights proved challenging 
and time-consuming, but the soundtrack- 
first philosophy remained the same. 


KP Jim created this epic, crazy, synth-y 
song that we ended up syncing the boss 
battle to. He came to the project with a 
bunch of songs and also a selection of 
instruments that kind of sounded like 
Sworcery. But we were working on [the 
songs] and iterating and talking with Jim 
pretty much all the way through. And Jim 
also had input on the design and art and 
everything. Craig, Jim and | were in a 
continuous dialogue for the project. 

JG One thing I’m hugely thankful for is 
that the game was in this magical world 
that was kind of medieval, but the 
soundtrack didn't need harps or lutes or 
anything like that. It almost didn't matter 
what it sounded like, as long as it felt 
right. And | guess that's how I've always 
made music, too. From the outside, it can 
lock like a really eccentric sort of 
soundtrack. It has ukuleles, recordings 
from 20 years ago, and it has these 
newer, weird PlayStation things. But what 
really mattered was the heart of every 
song, and [whether] it served the 
narrative intent of that moment in the 
game. | think that was a big win for the 
game overall. 
CDA Yeah, it's a bit of a hodgepodge, if 
you look at it. But it's all tied together by 
the fact that you made alll that stuff, 

| made all the art that wraps around it, 
and so there's some consistency. 

NV An important part that gets missed in 
the annals of time is that none of us P 
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The game was not 
always called 
Superbrothers: Sword 
& Sworcery EP. "The 
working title for the 
game was Poopsock," 
Piotrowski says, 
laughing. "It was a term 
for a game that you sit 
down and play until it's 
finished. And what 
allows you to do that 
is..." well, we'll leave 
the rest to your 
imagination. "Obviously 
we had a mandate to 
replace that with 
something else." The 
Conan The Barbarian 
influence explains the 
'sword and sorcery' part. 
As for the extra 'w', 
Piotrowski believes it 
was his idea. "Though 
I'm not going to court 
defending it. But it 
[otherwise] would have 
been way too generic 
and didn't fit with the 
unique flavour of the 
project," he explains. 
"We also knew it would 
make the game more 
searchable," Vella adds. 
"What we didn't know 
was that we would 
unintentionally break 
people's brains about 


on 


how to spell ‘sorcery’. 
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Piotrowski pays tribute 
to Capy programmers 
Jon Maur and Frankie 
Leung, who he says 
“made every single 
thing in that game on 
the technical end.” It 
was, he says, Leung's 
first job. “He was barely 
out of school when he 
started working at Capy, 
and then he was 
suddenly working on the 
craziest game ever.” And 
in a game where the 
stars often seemed to 
be aligning, there was 
one more serendipitous 
coincidence: Maur and 
Adams had been at 
college together. “The 
very first pixels that 
Craig ever made and put 
to a little game demo, 
he [did] with this Jon 
Maur. Fast-forward ten 
years later, he ends up 
sitting right beside him 
working on Sworcery at 
Capy, having taken 
completely different 
paths to the same 
location.” Vella, 
meanwhile, credits Lucy 
Lathan from developer 
relations at Apple for 
taking notice of 
Sworcery. "She just 
really got the game, and 
really wanted to try to 
help us. Having someone 
that was listening to us 
when we felt like a 
bunch of nobodies 

was pretty great." 


had worked together before. Like, when 
Kris and Craig and Jim would go off and 
create, they had only known each other 
for a very short period of time. | mean, 
Craig and Jim had known each other 

a little longer, but there wasn't like a 
deeprooted trust. 

CDA In general, whatever Jim passed over 
went in by default, because Jim made it 
and passed it over — that was kind of like 
the rule for Sworcery. There's one 
exception to that, though, that I’m always 
fond of recalling. You had passed over a 
version of Prettiest Weed that had this, 
like, space sax solo. And it's like a 
moment where you're like, "Whoal" 

JG Yeah, but it was like Kenny G! But 
that's just where it took me. That's where 
the music wanted to go. And so 
everybody was like, man, maybe that's 
a little much for the videogame. So | did 
a mix without the space saxophone. 
CDA | was like, "Jim gave it to us. | think 
| love if?" And Kris was like [mimes 
striking a line through the air], "Veto". 

KP Yeah, so this is one of my big regrets. 
When | first heard it ingame, | was like, 
"This is too much” [laughs]. My reaction 
to it was like, this kind of deflates the 
moment and makes it feel very... cheesy 
in a way? Then, later on, | ended up 
regretting that decision. For some reason, 
it just wasn't fitting for me. But in the 
actual soundtrack, when you listen to it 
on the vinyl, it is there and it sounds 
good. And every time | hear it, 

| remember that | cut it and I’m like, ‘Oh, 
man, why'd | do that?’ Now | find it that 
moment to be funny and lighthearted. 

It's sort of like Jim having a little fun. 

JG | mean, maybe my feelings were hurt 
for, like, 0.5 seconds. But | was like, 
"Yeah, OK, that is a little much." Like, 

I'm really letting my hair down, and I'm 
on a mountaintop... space saxophone! 


Another of Sworcery’s innovations was its 
Twitter integration, with players able to 
Tweet any line of dialogue from the game. 


NV It was originally Facebook 
integration — we were going to post 
pictures to Facebook. And at a certain 
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point, someone was like, ‘Twitter's new 
and cool - let's do Twitter.’ Little did we 
know... But what it did, that | think 
helped the project a bunch, was that it 
made all of this really interesting writing 
also short. It didn't have a chance to go 
on these long, meandering diatribes 
about the philosophical concepts behind 
the game. Craig and Kris and Jim would 
just go off and have three-day meetings 
about a lot of these concepts [which now 
had to] fit in a really small number of 
characters. That weird restriction — that 
later on we ended up hating because 
Twitter became a cesspool — became 
central to how the characters spoke. 

KP It also made a big difference on what 
the game was about as well, because 
Twitter was part of the quest - like, the 
games about getting this magical book 
called The Megatome. And its basically 
like the Twitter feed for the game itself. 
So we really ran with that idea. Once 
we landed on Twitter, it also helped a 
couple of other pieces fall into place. 
NV At the time, it was amazing to see. 
We had somebody set up a site that was 
counting the number of tweets that came 
out of Sworcery. | think by the time we 
stopped counting, it was at 850,000 
tweets. And that was two years in, or 
something like that — there's probably 
millions of them now. Anolytics wasn't 
even a thing at the time, right? Outside 
of freeto-play, Farmville, no one was 
really thinking, ‘Hey, wouldn't it be cool 
if you knew how many people were 
actually using this?’ But in hindsight, 

| really wish we knew. 

KP Yeah, | remember being surprised that 
it was working. | was like, “Oh, wow, 
people are doing this.” But it was a little 
bit scary. There was a little bit of a 
concern that it could be negative, but | 
think overall it ended up being a positive 
thing. Until Twitter itself became negative, 
and then we removed it [laughs]. 


If Sworcery's individual elements worked, 
there were some doubts within Capy 
whether it would all come together. The 
studio realised towards the latter stages 
of development that it had to think of 
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these components in slightly more 
traditional gametike terms to make it 
cohesive. Its release date was postponed 
once, and then delayed again - this time 
for five months. 


KP | have to say that for the longest time, 
everybody in the team was very 
uncertain about it. Because number one, 
we were all working together for first 
time, but the bigger one, number two, is 
just that none of us had ever made a 
game like this. There were not a lot of 
references for us in terms of, ‘OK, we 
know we're on the right track because 
we're similar to this other game'. 

NV Those last five months were the entire 
game. If we had tried to ship it earlier, it 
would have been not a good game. 

KP | remember near the toilend of the 
project when all the pieces were actually 
together. And | specifically remember 
playing it in the bath. And there was a 
moment where | was like, "This is fucking 
good" [laughs]. But that was very, very 
late into the project. That certainly didn't 
make me feel [it would do well] 
financially and critically. But | was no 
longer worried about whether we had 
some crazy pile of garbage that no one 
was going to like. We put enough polish 
and pieces together that it started to 
make me feel a litle bit better before 
launch. That's about as far as | got in 
terms of confidence. 

NV Yeah, there were multiple times 
throughout the project — which went a lot 
onger and a lot more over budget than 
we had expected - where | had to take 
stock and [ask], “Is this actually going to 
be worth ite” For the studio, both 
inancially, because we were spending a 
ot — well, not a lot of money but at the 
time it felt like a lot of money — but also 
the opportunity cost of, ‘Oh, if this game 
keeps going, we could be making 
another game’. But while | don't want to 
pretend to be clairvoyant, | always just 
thought it was really cool. 

CDA As my first time in that kind of hot 
seat, the stress and pressure was pretty 
high when it went out. It was definitely a 
relief that it didn't flop. | think from about P 
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© A poster for Sworcery 
featuring Guthrie's in-game 
alter ego atop a stack of amps. 
"I'm happier about people 
getting into Jim's music through 
Sworcery than anyone in the 
[industry] being into the 
game," Nathan Vella says. 

@ If you're ever stuck, the 
in-game Megatome offers 
plenty of hints to guide you. 
© There's music just about 
everywhere you look in 
Sworcery's world. Waterfalls 
are plucked like harp strings. 
£) ‘Scythian Snaps’ — a series 
of Instagram photos of the 


game created by Craig D Adams. 


© One of the Sylvan Sprites 
you're tasked with capturing 
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© Sworcery's cast. In the 
Japanese version of the game, 
Logfella is voiced by Suda 51. 
® Two of the Trigons are bound 
to lunar cycles. The development 
team intended players to turn 
off the game and return to it 
once the moon was in the right 
phase. You can cheat by 
adjusting your phone's date 
settings, although doing so 
means you can only achieve 

99 per cent completion. 

© Guthrie on the idea of a 
sequel: "It was the product of us 
all being a little naive, and you 
just can't be that naive twice." 
© Cover art for The Scythian 
Steppes, a Sworcery remix 
album featuring the likes of 
Baiyon and Akira Yamaoka 
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a month before it went out, we caught 
wind that we'd made something [people 
liked]. We put out a trailer for GDC 
2011, Audience Calibration Procedure. 
We were really proud of that. And then it 
seemed like we were off to the races. 

JG Looking at the game retrospectively, 
you would think a whole bunch of heads 
of marketing got together and thought, 
‘What's a better way to sell an album 
than to make a videogame [out of it]? 
Then we'll put it out on vinyl and the vinyl 
will be on the opening screen of the 
ideogame and you can interact with the 
inyl and scratch with it, and that'll sell 
more records.' You know? And no one 
was thinking that at all. Like, it was 
almost an afterthought that | actually 
made a vinyl because it was expensive 
to make and we hadn't sold a million 
copies of the game yet. It could look like 
we were masterminding all of this, but it 
was just such a happy, beautiful car 
accident. But we didn't plan one dent. 
We didn't plan any of the windows that 
got broken. | don't know what this 
analogy is. 

CDA [Laughs] You got quite the tortured 
metaphor there. 

JG Yeah, | just mean to say that it wasn't 
planned at all, really, outside of these 
sentences that sounded cool. It's an 
album you can walk through? That's a 
really cool thing. 

NV You can't run the numbers on a game 
like Sworcery. It was a lot of gut and a lot 
of faith in our ability to make something 
that was at least cool, and maybe cool 
things have a chance of succeeding. 
And those were fun times because Capy 
was not in the best financial position. 

KP | remember all of that being extremely 
stressful. And the whole thing feeling like 
a little bit of a roller coaster and | know 
Craig uses this term a lot, but it did 
overall feel like a whole bunch of stars 
aligning, and the end result was a little 
bit of a miracle in a lot of ways. 

NV During those last five months, | was 
like, “All right, this could do something." 
To me, 'something' was selling, like, 
50,000 maybe; 100,000 copies tops. 
But it ended up doing that in a day. 
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No one at Capy was prepared for that 
first week of sales, nor could anyone 
have envisaged the impact it would go 
on fo have. Its influence stretches far and 
wide, not least in the pixelart stylings of 
many indie games that followed in its 
wake. On its tenth anniversary this year, 
indie luminaries including lena Raine, 
Rami Ismail, Ricky Haggett and Nick 
Suttner (plus the likes of Sam Lake and 
Naughty Dogs Josh Scherr) all celebrated 
the milestone — aptly, on Twitter. The word 
‘masterpiece’ was used with abandon, 
while Night In The Woods creator Scott 
Benson said simply, “This is the game that 
made me believe | could make games.” 
Yet for all that its easy to point to dozens 
of games it has inspired, that world has 
never been revisited; there has been no 
Sworcery sequel or spin-off. It feels like 

a relic preserved in amber, an artifact of 
a moment in time, whose circumstances 
can never really be replicated. 


NV It's not just the creative or the technical 
or the business [elements], it was all these 
layers upon layers of the timing being 
right. | remember talking to people 
maybe a year later who were asking, 

“Is premium on mobile still a thing?” And 
| was like, “Ehh, less than when we 
started”. And that was, like, 2012! In the 
game industry, you need to check that 
first checkbox of making something that's 
really good and interesting and cool in 
some way. But then all the other 
checkboxes under it are so time- and 
momentdependent and you need to be 
able to check all those boxes in order for 
things to go right. We were really lucky 
to be making something that could check 
the ‘really cool’ box first, which then 
allowed us to go and try to check those 
other luck-based boxes. 

KP Its been really interesting to see 
Sworcery drop a little rock in a pond, 
and then have that [create] a bunch of 
ripples that you can see over the years. 
There are very young developers who 
played Sworcery growing up. For me, 
that's games like Zelda and stuff like that. 
For some people, it's Sworcery. And 
that's kind of crazy to me. 
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JG Honestly, you make your first 
videogame, and it turns out to be a dream 
project in every respect. | wouldn't say it 
was easy, but it was a very generous 
experience in terms of allowing me to be 
me. There were still some struggles to try 
and get the right thing, but for me it was 
really a soulful journey. It was about 
exploring, and overcoming new 
obstacles, making new sounds that l've 
never come up with before. Some of that 
music is just some of my favourite music. 
I'm still not sick of listening to it, you know, 
and I've heard it a million times. | haven't 
had an experience like that since. And 


| don't ever really expect to again. 

KP | think it'd be very hard to get all 
those pieces together and to expect there 
to be a similar result. Like, even if we all 
got together and decided to make 
Sworcery 2 and tried our best to follow 
along the same blueprint, | can't see that 
ever working, that kind of approach. 
CDA We were this constellation of 
people collaborating. It means that it's 
hard to have follow-through, because, 
you know, Jim's over here and Capy's 
over there, and Superbrothers is over 
here. And we're all focused on different 
things. And we didn't build like a 
structure that could have continued on. 
We were just a handful of individuals. 
There wasn't some other team that could 
come in and make sense of it all. 

NV We just dove into it, with this 
[attitude] of, ‘Cool, let's make this thing!’ 
It was really exciting and fresh and new. 
But in hindsight, having worked another 
decade in the industry with a lot of folks, 
it's amazing to have that group of people 
come together and just listen to each 
other. I'm sure there were times where 
there were disagreements, but a lot of it 
was pretty darn trusting. And | think that's 
how good stuff gets made quite offen. 
Like, there's the conflict side of creation, 
and we hear a lot of stories about that 
occurring in film or whatever. But then 
there's the other side, which is a bunch of 
people just holding hands and running 
full speed off a cliff together and not 
letting go, as if that's going to work. 

And that was this game. ll 
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Guthrie makes an 
appearance in the game, 
plucking away ona 
string instrument in a 
grove next to a sprite 
circle. The song he's 
playing is And We Got 
Older, a bonus track on 
the album which has 
proven one of the most 
popular of all Sworcery 
tracks. And ‘older’ is the 
operative word for a 
track that existed for 15 
years before the game's 
release. "It was actually 
on a cassette that 

| released in 1997," 
Guthrie says. "I recorded 
that song in '96 on a 
four-track." Though 
having lost the tuning of 
the ukelele he played it 
on, he hasn't been able 
to play it since. "It's 
almost like improvising 
a delicious chocolate 
cake, but you don't 
write down the recipe 
and you can never 
recreate it," he says. “I 
just never expected that 
song to go anywhere." 
Happily, since Adams 
contacted him to discuss 
Sworcery around its 
anniversary, Guthrie 
was able to dig up a 
recording of the tuning, 
and can recreate the 
song. Tenth anniversary 
concert when? 
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How a new wave 
of Chinese talent is 
breaking boundaries — 
and cracking the 
western triple-A market 
tor the first time 

By ALAN WEN 
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hen Genshin Impact 

launched last September, 

no one really expected it 
would be a billion-dollar hit. At least, 
not outside its home territory. 
Genshin's developer, MiHoYo, is based 
in Shanghai — and while China is the 
world's largest market for videogames, 
with an estimated 640 million players, 
games developed in the country rarely 
travel beyond its borders. Often they 
aren't even intended to. 

Take, for example, Honor Of Kings. 
Despite being one of the highest- 
grossing games of all time, it's entirely 
likely you'll have never heard of it, 
since the MOBA released exclusively 
for China. It also fits the usual Chinese 
game paradigm: mobile-only, free-to- 
play, bankrolled by gaming giant 
Tencent and, arguably, rather lacking on 
the originality front. When a localised 
version came to the west as Arena Of 
Valor, the heroes of Chinese myth 
replaced with generic fantasy characters, 
it only served to highlight the game's 
roots as a League Of Legends knock-off 
(so much so that it reportedly led to 
conflict between Tencent-owned Riot 
Games and its parent company). 

By comparison, two-thirds of 
Genshin Impact's first-month revenues 
on mobile came from territories 
outside China, according to Sensor 
Tower figures. In the US alone it earned 
$45 million over that period, smashing 
the record for the biggest launch of a 
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China's preference for 
mobile doesn't mean its 
playerbase has been 
limiting itself to certain 
types of games. Indeed, 
with premium franchises 
getting the touchscreen 
treatment, from Call Of 
Duty: Mobile to the 
forthcoming Diablo 
Immortal, as well as the 
China-exclusive Devil 
May Cry: Peak Of Combat, 
there is a clear demand 
for triple-A quality on 
mobile. "There used to be 
a very clear separation of 
what platform you were 
developing for, but in the 
future that won't be the 
case any more," Yang says. 
"The border is getting 
blurry — it's getting blurry 
from development teams 
and from gamers, so | can 
picture the platform 
mattering less. But the 
thing that will matter 
more is the quality.” 


COULD THESE UPSTARTS BREAK 
THROUGH AND LEAD THE CHINESE 
INDUSTRY INTO A NEW FRONTIER? 


mobile RPG. It’s worth noting that 
Genshin Impact is a crossplatform title, 
its gorgeous open world and 
elementally charged realtime combat 
equally at home on PC or PlayStation. 

Right now, Genshin Impact is the 
anomaly to Honor Of Kings’ norm. But a 
new wave of Chinese developers is 
looking to further disrupt the status 
quo. Games in development range from 
one-man projects such as Bright 
Memory: Infinite to Black Myth: Wukong, 
an action RPG from ex-Tencent 
developers that’s being billed as China’s 
first premium triple-A game. Could 
these upstarts really break through the 
Great Wall and lead the Chinese game 
industry into a new frontier? 


These releases break the rules 
of Chinese development in a number of 
ways, beginning with the simple fact 
that many are coming to console. With 
the Xbox Series machines set to reach 
China in June, the country’s console 
market is opening up, but this 
represents a huge shift from the 
traditional dominance of mobile and 
PC. This goes back to the console ban 
implemented in 2000, over concerns 
about videogame addiction. 

Not that it was impossible to play 
console games in the region. Imported 
products remained openly available on 
the grey market, meaning the 
influences of games from outside China 
weren’t entirely lost on developers — at 
least, those who could afford them — 
growing up in this period. This 
included FYQD Personal Studio’s Zeng 
Xiancheng, whose love for western 
FPS games inspired his work on Bright 
Memory: Infinite. “When I was 12 years 
old, I played Call Of Duty 4: Modern 
Warfare, and it made me feel the shock 
of immersive games for the first time in 
my life,” he says. 

The ban also didn’t prevent China- 
based studios from working on console 
games, with tech hubs such as Shanghai 
home to foreign-owned studios. 
Indeed, Next Studios creative director 
Clark Yang — now working on Synced: 
Off Planet — began his career at Ubisoft 
Shanghai in 2004 before moving to 
Europe, then settling in Montréal, 
bouncing between Ubisoft and Warner 
Bros. “Ubisoft is just one of the western 
studios with presences in China — EA 


and Activision have offices in Shanghai, 
2K in Chengdu — but their primary 


Lost Soul Aside was unveiled in 2016 as the sole work of Yang Bing, made possible by pre-made assets. Nonetheless, with 
only a couple of years of industry experience in producing art for games, he still needed to learn to use Unreal Engine 
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roles have been as outsourcing 

studios for games released overseas,” 
he tells us. “The dev population wasn’t 
that big compared to Canada or the 
US, but there have always been 
developers. They’re all using the same 
toolkit, for sure.” 

When it comes to releases targeted 
closer to home, though, the knock-on 
effects of the console ban run deeper 
than might be immediately obvious. 
“The console ban was fairly significant 
in terms of shifting the way Chinese 
game developers created games for the 
[domestic] market,” explains Daniel 
Ahmad, senior analyst at Niko 
Partners, which has specialised in 
researching and analysing the 
videogame market in Asia since 2002. 
^When Niko first started doing 
research on the market, what we found 
out was 50 per cent of game time from 
Chinese gamers was actually on 
standalone console or PC games. But 
they were all pirated!” 

Faced with the prospect of losing 
the majority of its revenue from 
consumers unwilling to pay for full- 
priced games, Chinese developers 
adopted the free-to-play model that 
has dominated ever since. Rather than a 
one-and-done experience, they needed 
products that could foster long-term 
engagement and encourage 
microtransactions — a major factor in 
the rise of MMORPGs in the region. 

Despite the lifting of the ban in 
2015, consoles still account for only 
one per cent of the market, so it's 
unsurprising that the Chinese 


industry has been largely reluctant to 
shift from its trajectory. The story of 
Black Myth: Wukong began back in 2011, 
when the studio's founders were 
working at Tencent on Journey To The 
West-inspired free-to-play MMO 
Asura. While they saw the potential to 
adapt this material into a triple-A 
product, their pitch was rejected. 
“Tencent at the time said, ‘No one's 
going to buy that — there’s no market 
for that in China? Which was true at 
the time," Ahmad recalls. “When 
consoles came back into the market, 
there were still all these regulatory 
issues with games having to be 
approved officially. There's also a 
pricing issue, in terms of choosing 
between $300 for a console when they 
can play free-to-play on mobile.” 


Free-to-play — and the 
accompanying emphasis on ‘pay to win’ 
design — has proved a tough habit for 
the Chinese game industry to kick. 
While it might look just about as 
polished as a premium Nintendo 
release, Genshin Impactisalsoa P 
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free-to-play title that's making millions 
daily by enticing players to open their 
wallets in the hopes of unlocking new 
characters through the game's gacha 
system. While this aspect came under 
heavy scrutiny from western critics 
when the game first launched, it is 
possible to earn in-game currency in 
Genshin Impact simply by playing it — 
and, more to the point, heavily touted 
monetisation practices are hardly 
endemic to China. Just look at FIFA's 
Ultimate Team or Epic's efforts to 
facilitate impulse buys in Fortnite. 
Nonetheless, this is a perception 
that some Chinese developers are eager 
to put to bed — and not just the ones 
making standalone singleplayer games. 
24 Entertainment is bucking the global 


trend for free-to-play battle royale 
games with Naraka: Bladepoint. 
Audience reactions to the game's 
premium model have subverted 
stereotypes, we're told, with western 
players assuming the title would be 
free-to-play while Chinese players have 
been more approving. *China's gaming 
market has been developing so rapidly, 


Synced: Off Planet. It's a model intended 
to help support the studio's post-release 
update plans — and Yang is adamant 
the game will never be pay-to-win. “It’s 
more like we’re building a platform,” he 
says. ^We're building a new universe.” 


Another issue the Chinese game 
industry has faced is its reputation for 


CLONING IS DEEPLY INGRAINED 
IN CHINA'S COMPLICATED 
HISTORY WITH VIDEOGAMES 


which we think will lead to the 
community's eventual acceptance of 
premium games and exclusion of pay- 
to-win elements," Raylan Kwan, the 
studio's marketing manager, says. 
Meanwhile, having sold all its games 
to date at budget prices, Next is making 
the move to free-to-play with its next 
release, dystopian thirdperson shooter 


making brazen imitations. Cloning is 
deeply ingrained in China's complicated 
history with videogames, going as far 
back as the numerous bootleg 
Famicoms sold in the country, and 
blatant copyright infringements are 
still rampant, from blatant rip-offs of 
Nintendo properties to Overwatch, and 
even indie hits such as Fall Guys and 
Among Us. Even Zeng admits to having 
used stolen, unlicensed assets in the 
first release of Bright Memory, although 
these have since been replaced. 


It was easy to dismiss Genshin 
Impact, with its open world and anime 
visuals, as a shameless Breath Of The 
Wild clone (when it was announced for 
PS4 at ChinaJoy, one attendee 
infamously smashed his PS4 on the 
show floor in protest). At first glance, 
there’s not much to separate Synced’s 
gritty aesthetic and thirdperson 
shooting from the likes of The Division. 
For all the praise heaped on its visuals, 
you might also argue that Black Myth: 
Wukong is just another developer 
climbing on the crowded Souls-like 
bandwagon. Not that western developers 
are innocent of this, of course. 

Besides, on closer inspection, Synced 
does offer something different. The 
cyborg zombies you encounter, Nanos, 
can be hacked to fight alongside you, 
bringing a touch of twisted Pikmin to 
its horde survival elements that, Yang 
says, “makes it unique from any other 
game”. Meanwhile, Naraka: Bladepoint 
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Even after the end of 
the console ban, Chinese 
consumers still opt for 
importing via the grey 
market simply because 
there's very little 
incentive to invest in 
official consoles that 

not only arrive late but 
come with too many 
restrictions: Xbox One is 
region locked with no 
access to Game Pass, for 
example. Even as new- 
gen consoles finally 
launch in China, the lack 
of confidence in these 
official platforms may 
explain why developers 
such as Game Science, 24 
Entertainment and Next 
Studios are circumventing 
potential complications 
by targeting Steam first. 


À 


subverts the battle royale template by 
ditching the guns in favour of sword- 
based combat and grappling traversal in 
a Buddhist-inspired fantasy world. Its 
melee swordplay is not inspired by any 
recent games, we're told, but rather a 
popular China-exclusive PC action 
game from 2002 called Meteor Blade. 
“Back then, Meteor Blade captured the 
imagination because there were too few 
multiplayer melee combat games on the 
market," Kwan says. *Our producer, Ray 
Kuan, was also the producer of Meteor 
Blade. Like us, he recognises this need 
among players is actually still there, 
even a decade on! We are really » 
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Zeng 'FYQD' Xiancheng, 
developer, Bright 
Memory: Infinite 
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very confident that Naraka: Bladepoint 
will finally deliver this experience, not 
just for China, but for the whole world” 

Design and business practices aside, 
though, there’s a more immediate 
reason this new class of Chinese games 
have attracted more attention in the 
west: they all look fantastic. 


To understand the way Chinese- 
made games have traditionally looked, 
we have to go back once again to the 
early 2000s. PC ownership was low, 
and the most affordable option for 
players was Internet cafés, limiting the 
quality of games developers would be 
able to produce. “They usually were 
developed for the lowest common 
denominator in terms of PC hardware 
specs, so they could run regardless of 
whether the Internet café PCs were 
high-end or low-end,” Ahmad says. 

That’s all changing, thanks in part 
to tools such as Unity (which powers 
both Genshin Impact’s open world and 
Naraka: Bladepoint, the first game to 
incorporate DLSS on the engine) and 
especially Unreal. The latter has proved 
a game changer, putting Chinese 
developers on a more level playing field 
with the rest of the world. 

While Game Science was founded 
in 2014, its formative years were spent 
developing two free-to-play 
multiplayer mobile titles, and it wasn’t 
until 2017 that its Hangzhou studio was 
established to focus on premium titles. 
The remarkable gameplay demo for 
Black Myth was based on more than two 
years’ development while the team 
learned Unreal Engine 4. Zeng, who 
made his first FPS — Call Of Duty 
homage War Storm — while he was still 
at school, first discovered the Unreal 
Development Kit in 2011. He’s open 
about the shortcuts he’s been able to 
take to achieve Bright Memory: Infinite’s 


visual fidelity as a solo developer, 
including store-bought assets and 
middleware such as Blueprints visual 
scripting, Quixel Megascans, and 
Character Creator. “I personally do not 
define Bright Memory as a triple-A level 
game — of course, the graphical quality 
has turned out well,” he says, rather 
humbly. “I believe if any developer used 
the software and resources I have 
appropriately, and they have a unique 
design concept for their game, it is not 
difficult to achieve visuals like that of 
Bright Memory: Infinite.” 

And right at the other end of the 
spectrum to Zeng’s solo efforts, the old 
guard is finally throwing its weight 
behind premium console-ready games. 
Next Studios is actually an internal 
division of Tencent, founded in 2017 
with the remit to create ‘new 
experiences and technology’ (its name 
is a contraction of that phrase) — 
original games that go beyond the 
corporation’s mobile wheelhouse. It’s 
perhaps a sign of a broader shift in the 
corporation’s stance, from the 
partnership it struck with Nintendo, 
leading to Switch’s official release in 
China in 2019, to investing a five per 
cent stake in Game Science. (The irony 
of the studio being founded by former 
employees whose pitch Tencent 
rejected hasn’t been lost on observers.) 
“[Tencent] understands there's this 
growing trend of high-end games and 
the console market is coming back,” 
Ahmad says. “They are jumping on this 
bandwagon when ten or 15 years ago 
they didn't really see a market for it.” 


There are some good reasons for 
China-based developers, big and small, 
to be chasing audiences outside of their 
borders. The average Chinese player 
today has more disposable income and 
is happier to pay for full-priced games 
than at the start of the millennium, but 
the industry's growth is still affected by 
the unpredictable policy shifts 
occasionally made by the Chinese 
government, such as an approvals freeze 
occurring in 2018 and 2019 that led to 
no new game releases in the country. 
The introduction of the state- 
sanctioned Steam China earlier this 
year might look like a step forward, but 
the meagre library of games with which 
the platform launched tells a rather 
different story — and highlights the 
hoops that developers targeting the 


OUTSOURCE 
MAJEURE 


How much of a part do 
western studios operating 
in China play in shaping 
the Chinese game 
industry? Since being 
founded in 2008, Ubisoft 
Chengdu has been 
primarily a support studio, 
working on games such as 
Scott Pilgrim Vs The 
World. However, the 
studio has taken a step 
onto the international 
stage with Immortals 
Fenyx Rising, where it led 
on the development of 
the game's Ancient China- 
themed DLC. It's also the 
developer of the Rabbids 
party game made 
exclusively for the 
Chinese version of Switch. 
Not the most glamorous 
title, perhaps, but a fully 
self-developed game for a 
console is a sign that 
Chengdu, and studios like 
it, may have a bigger role 
to play in the future. 


domestic market have to jump 
through. *The approval process is so 
cumbersome and so long in China that 
some Chinese developers now release 
their games in the US first, even if it 
was designed initially for the Chinese 
market,’ Ahmad says. 

The international incarnation of 
Steam already had a major presence in 
the country, despite being essentially a 
grey market accessible via the country's 
firewall — Niko estimates 50 million of 
Steam's registered users are based in 
China, with simplified Chinese the 
platform's most popular language. It's 
unclear whether it will become 
inaccessible in future, but for now it 
remains a vital outlet for games that 
don't get officially approved. 

It's understandable, then, that 
developers would increasingly prioritise 
global reach for their games. Especially 
given the games intended for domestic 
audiences, and only available in 
simplified Chinese, which have become 
surprise international bestsellers on 
Steam. This is how the otherwise- 
obscure life management sim Chinese 
Parents found itself receiving an English 
localisation and even a Switch port. 
“Chinese developers are coming to an 
understanding that there's this huge 
opportunity where if you create a game 
for the China market, people are still > 


Daniel Ahmad, senior 
analyst, Niko Partners 


NIKO ESTIMATES 50 MILLION STEAM USERS 
ARE BASED IN CHINA, WITH SIMPLIFIED 
CHINESE THE MOST POPULAR LANGUAGE 


Sun Wukong, the Monkey King, is a hugely recognisable Chinese character that has been appropriated many times, featuring in media 
and games from Dragon Ball to Enslaved, so it's refreshing to see a Chinese studio reclaim his story in the form of Black Myth: Wukong 


GENSHIN IMPACT 


Developer/publisher MiHoYo 
Format Android, iOS, PC, PS4, PS5 Release 2020 


While BOTW comparisons are understandable, notably 
for the climb-anywhere mechanics, this open-world RPG 
sets itself apart with its expansive unlockable cast. 
Combining their elemental attacks is key to dealing 
more devastating — and visually dazzling — damage. 


BLACK MYTH: WUKONG 


Developer/publisher Game Science 
Format PC, consoles TBA Release TBA 


The legend of the Monkey King gets the Souls-like 
treatment here, with a debut trailer that turned heads 
across the world. The colon in the title hints at Game 
Science's hopes for Black Myth to become a series. 


SYNCED: OFF PLANET 


Developer Next Studios Publisher Tencent 
Format PC Release 2021 


Pitched into a dystopian future when corrupted biochip 
implants have transformed humans into cyborg zombies 
called Nanos, players make a desperate bid to escape the 
planet. The key to survival is building a squad by hacking 
Nanos to help you defeat human and Al enemies alike. 


TALE OF IMMORTAL 


Developer GuiGu Studio Publisher Lightning Games 
Format PC Release 2021 


Currently in Early Access, this open-world RPG based 

on Chinese mythology is a Steam bestseller. That it's 
only available in simplified Chinese hasn't deterred 
non-speakers from trying it, prompting developer GuiGu 
to announce that English localisation is under way. 


BRIGHT MEMORY: INFINITE 


Developer FYQD Personal Studio Publisher Playism 
Format PC, Xbox Series Release 2021 


Starring a special agent armed with hi-tech weapons 
transported to the past to face warriors and monsters, 
with lightning-fast combat that fuses FPS shooting with 
blade-based melee, there's an everything-but-the-kitchen- 
sink approach to this game's action and influences. 


LOST SOUL ASIDE 


Developer/publisher Ultizero Games 
Format PC, PS4, PS5 Release TBA 


‘Looks like Final Fantasy XV, plays like Devil May Cry 

is the elevator pitch for Lost Soul Aside. Starting off as 
the work of solo developer Yang Bing, it's grown into a 
30-person project with funding from Sony and Tencent. 


NARAKA: BLADEPOINT 


Developer/publisher 24 Entertainment 
Format PC Release 2021 


The eastern-inspired Morus island is smaller than typical 
battle royale maps, which makes sense as Naraka pits up 
to 60 players against each other in close-quarters melee 
combat. Verticality is important thanks to a grappling 
hook that can be aimed at anything — or anyone. 


PROJECT DT 


Developer/publisher Digital Sky 
Format TBA Release TBA 


Another example of a mobile developer graduating to 
Unreal, this high-speed action game with its cyborg 
heroine has drawn comparisons with PlatinumGames’ 
Nier: Automata and Metal Gear Rising, with a graded 
combo system straight out of Devil May Cry. 


going to want to play it in the west,” 
Ahmad says. “That is why we’re seeing 
more games that are starting to really 
focus on marketing in both China and 
the west at the same time.” 

So perhaps it’s not quite a case of 
separating the gaming world into China 
and everywhere else. 24 Entertainment 
has pitched Naraka: Bladepoint as 
“eastern influences meet western style”, 
and while the studio is headquartered 
in Hangzhou, development spans 
multiple territories, with the team 
comprising veterans from western 
triple-A as well as mobile. “We have 
been targeting a global audience from 
day one of Naraka: Bladepoint’s 
development,” Kwan says. “So it just 
made sense to recruit developers from 
all over the world.” It’s been a learning 
experience, he says, highlighting “gaps 
that exist in some areas”, technical and 
artistic. “In order to achieve a similar 
level of results, we often have to 
re-construct the processes that western 
colleagues have implemented.” 

Having worked on both sides of the 
supposed east-west divide, Yang thinks 
the differences are overstated. “Even 
when console game development wasn’t 
the same in China back then, there have 
still always been developers here, not 
really learning from the western studios 
but learning from the industry itself,” 
he says. It’s a similar story when it 
comes to the players, he argues. 
“Despite what you might believe, I don’t 
think gamers are too different. From 
our Reddit and Discord, we’ve been 
discussing Synced with them all the 
time, and the funny thing is, everyone 
speaks a different language but we all 
have the same understanding, because 
we are all gamers.” 

As games developed in China 
start to make a bigger impact beyond 
the country’s borders, there’s an 
opportunity for that shared 
understanding to grow more broadly. 
Developers are more confidently 
injecting their local cultural identity 
into games aimed at a global audience, 
something you can see in Genshin 
Impact’s Chinese-inspired characters 
and locations, the sword-based martial 
arts of Naraka: Bladepoint, and Sun 
Wukong’s starring role in Black Myth. 
“Eastern gamers have learnt much of 
western culture through playing games,” 
Kwan muses. “It’s nice to have this in 
reverse, I guess.” W 
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MUNDAUN 


How an illustrators pencils captured the 
sinister side of an idyllic Alpine community 


By Jon BAILES 


Format PC, PS4, XBox One 
Developer Hidden Fields 
Publisher MWM Interactive 
Origin Switzerland 
Release 2021 


his is a game of grey areas. Figuratively, in 
the mystery and cloudy morals of its horror 
filled spaces, but also very literally, given 
that each of its vistas has been sketched in 
with pencil. Other games incorporate manual 
crafts into their aesthetic, from Plasticine models to 
paper cutouts, but Mundaun stands out because it 
finds the friction in this encounter. Its rural weave 
plays in the smudges between artisanal 
application and digital trickery, between everyday 
reality, whispered folklore and sheer fantasy. 

It's not surprising, then, that its creator has his 
feet planted in both old and new media. Michel 
Ziegler studied computer science and worked as 
a software engineer but, finding himself more and 


more attracted to the medium of comics, went 
back to university at the age of 25 to attain his 
second degree, in illustration. It was here that his 
crossover experiments began. 

"My bachelor's project started as a comic 
about a virtual world," Ziegler says. To help realise 


the comics setting, he created a model of the 
world and its inhabitants in a game engine. The 
result captured his attention more than the comic it 
was made to support, and so he refocused on 
making it into a game prototype, The Colony, 
which in turn inspired him to create a full game. 
When Ziegler began work on it after 
graduation, he had decided only on a tone 
(“rather dark and strange but also beautiful") and 
a setting: Mundaun, a remote municipality in the 
Swiss Alps. It was a decision inspired by a 
personal connection to the region — Ziegler 
holidayed there regularly as a child and saw it as 
a second home. "It's very sparsely populated and 


just an amazing place to go on adventures and let 
your fantasy run wild as a kid," he says. "Since 
my biggest fascinat 
to provide players with a place and a world to 
explore, | felt this place was perfect for that.” 

If this all sounds a litle idyllic for a game about 
demonic pacts and headless wandering goats, 
Ziegler also saw a dark underside to the serenity. 


ion with games is their ability 


"The sparseness of the population and buildings 
evokes a sense of isolation,” he says. “You feel 
lost in this nature with the tall mountains looking 
down at you, casting enormous shadows. It's 
archaic, and to me that is one of the biggest 
sources of unease.” 


It took time, however, for Ziegler to decide 
what to do with this location. “One idea was to 


n 


have a sort of exclusion zone similar to STALKER, 


Ziegler says graphite is “painterly... much more forgiving 
than hard ink lines when it comes to applying the textures” 


he says. “I also played with the idea that the 
player needed to take care of a strange organism 
while doing their daily routine work as a farmer in 
the mountains. ‘Eraserhead meets Farming 
Simulator was the gist.” The concept kept 
evolving, following multiple paths up the mountain 
that proved too ambitious. “Early on | was playing 
with the idea of a dynamic day-anc-night cycle,” 


"NOT HAVING 
COLOUR AS A TOOL, 
| RELIED ON LIGHT 
AND SHADOW TO 
GUIDE THE PLAYER 
WHERE NEEDED" 


Ziegler says. "The idea of paintings that would 
allow you to change weather and seasons to 
solve puzzles." Remnants of these earlier concepts, 
such as the Muvel farming vehicle and day-night 
shifts that are now tied to plot points, are still 
visible in Mundaun - leftover signs of Ziegler’s 
eagerness to forego planning and commence the 
craftsman’s labour. “l'm very much the type of 
person that needs to just jump into it and see what 
happens,” he says. “Some of my favourite 
moments were the results of pursuing ideas | had 
when wandering through the work-in-progress 
game world. | would never have had them on a 
white sheet of paper.” 

And besides, those sheets of paper were 
needed elsewhere. Mundaun's hand-drawn 
lextures are central to its eerie atmosphere, 
evoking for Ziegler an aesthetic of old 
photographs and illustrated books of folk tales. 

At the very outset of development, Ziegler 


experimented with other media, primarily black 
ink, before settling on the soft pencil that gives 
Mundaun its distinctive look. 

"| really was in the mood to do a lot of 
pencilling," he says. Which was a stroke of luck, 
because the process he landed on was 
painstaking. Ziegler first created 3D models from 
concept sketches, then UV-unwrapped the meshes 
and printed them out, before tracing outlines, 
sketching the textures and scanning them back in. 
It was worthwhile labour, though — so much of the 
game's atmosphere emerges from this technique. 
"The pencil textures can be pretty realistic or very 
abstract," Ziegler says. "The range that the 


drawings have on the micro scale of each texture 
is also what | tried to achieve with the game as a 
whole. Some moments are pretty well defined and 
scripted, and other parts are more freeform." 
Pencil is also an ideal medium for tricking the 


n 


eye or hiding objects in plain view. "Secrets are 
an important part of the game," Ziegler says, and 
that's reflected in the way the visuals can blur 
ements together. "One example for this would 

e the stony huts near the lake, which are almost 
indistinguishable from the surrounding rocks." 
There is a downside to this, of course — we 


[0] 


on 


ten rely on bold lines and colour to orient 


[9] 


urselves in games, and Ziegler didn't want 


O 


players getting too lost. “Not having colour as a 
tool, | relied on light and shadow to guide the 


player where needed,” he explains. “Also, one of 
my design philosophies was to not go overboard 
with set dressing and visual clutter. That drastically 
reduces the need to highlight explicitly what can 
be interacted with.” Other means of guidance, 
Ziegler reminds us, are more diegetic. Signposting 
is achieved through — what else? — signposts, 
while protagonist Curdin is himself an illustrator 


who might perch on a bench overlooking the 
valley and sketch out a map of the area. 

This act of amateur cartography is one of the 
routines, like brewing coffee or using the toilet, 
that feed into Mundaun's shifting atmosphere. 
"The mundane, very grounded activities in the 
game hopetully heighten the strange and creepy 
moments,” Ziegler says. “It's about having a 
palette of different moods.” Indeed, these 
everyday routines rub against the game's more 


mysterious cultural references, folklore and 
superstitious rituals, such as sleeping with a spiked 
board on your chest for protection. Here, Ziegler 
drew on various legends, old pictures and pure 
invention. "It was always clear to me that | hod » 
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this rich tradition of folklore to draw from but 
wouldn't be constrained by the need for everything 
to be historically or culturally accurate.” 
Mundaun's monsters are a prime example. 
Assembled from a mishmash of sources, all that 
connects them is that they made sense in the world 
Ziegler wanted to create. Only the main antagonist, 
the old man, was directly inspired by genuine 
Swiss folklore. "The devil often appears in human 
form in folktales, which | always liked a lot," 
Ziegler says. But even this character was refracted 
through the lens of another medium: an old 
postcard Ziegler found, the photo on its front 
depicting a company of soldiers standing on a 
glacier. "There was one figure that wasn't a soldier, 
and from the hand-colouring of the monochrome 
photo his face looked inscrutable," he recalls. 
"That's where | had the idea of the old man as 
some kind of wandering man. Also, the soldiers 
in the snow gave me the motif of the war and the 
pact on the snowy summit." 


While playing fast and loose with tradition in 
some ways, Ziegler insisted on accuracy in others. 
He decided to have the whole cast voiced in 
Romansh, an old Latin-derived language still spoken 
in the region. Once again, though, authenticity 
wasn't his only motivation. “I think more importantly 
| wanted the world of Mundaun to feel as foreign 
as possible. And a distinct language that is only 
spoken by relatively few people really reinforces 
that you are in this unique and specific place.” 

Ziegler doesn't speak the language himself, but 
that wasn't a major obstacle. A local organisation 
called Lia Rumantscha helped with finding voice 
talent, and he could communicate in German with 
the actors and director during recording. “It was 
great to hear the game come alive when | first 
implemented the recorded lines. Suddenly those 
strange pencil people were talking.” 

Ziegler eventually sought assistance for other 
parts of Mundaun's audio track, too. He met sound 
designer Eric Lorenz in 2019, during GDC, where 
Ziegler was showcasing an early build of 
Mundaun. “I'd seen some stills of Mundaun on 
Twitter before so it was really exciting for me to 
come across it and meet Michel in person,” Lorenz 
tells us. "We became pretty good pals over the 
week.” Lorenz got involved in playtesting Mundaun 
on Discord, offered some feedback, and told 
Ziegler he wanted to do more. “I felt very 
passionately about helping the game feel as 
polished and immersive as it can be," he says. 
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Q&A 


Michel Ziegler 
Founder, Hidden Fields 


Are there influences 
from other games 

in Mundaun? 

| didn't look at specific 
games for inspiration but there are for sure 
elements in Mundaun of games | loved in the 
past. The rural setting and atmosphere of 
Resident Evil 4 always resonated with me. Som 
of my favourite moments of that game were the 
quiet sequences of exploration and taking in the 
nature and scenery. There is some Halflife 2 in 
Mundaun, | guess, what with driving a vehicle 
along a road, stopping to investigate a hut and 
then driving on. And maybe the dark, magical 
undertones | felt early King s Quest games had 
when | played them as a child. 


Did you always plan for Mundaun to be a 
full-length commercial release? 

Yeah, | definitely started the project with the goal 
to make a ‘full’ finished game. | didn't anticipate 
the scope of the game, though. | think in my 
mind | imagined it much smaller and shorter. But 
the project grew and if | had ideas | liked, | 
rolled with them. | think that is why there is a 
playtulness to Mundaun and its systems. There 
was, however, a long phase at the tail end of 
the project where | was very mindful to not 
expand the game any more, but rather bring 
everything that was there together. 


At what point in development did you start 
working with the publisher? 

| started working with MVVM Interactive mid- 
2019. | had been looking for a publishing 
partner for about a year at that time. At one 
point it just became clear to me that | could not 
finish the actual game and do everything else 
that releasing a game entails at the same time. 
So finding a publisher and being able to offload 
some responsibilities was a big mental relief. 


"Michel agreed, and we started working together 
almost immediately." 

Many effects were recorded on location, as 
the pair visited the Alps and made noises with 
everything they could find. "We went on hikes to 
capture the ambience, poked around and rattled 
wood sheds," Lorenz says. "We even went to an 
antique regional museum that housed a wide 
variety of antique tools that we were allowed to 
touch and record." To these field recordings, Lorenz 
introduced a sense of the uncanny — even down to 
the doors, which have a hyperreal quality to their 
audio. “I used many samples of old rotten and 
swollen wood to heighten the antiquity of the doors," 


he says. “| added some samples of cactus spines 
being bowed, but also animalistic screeches, 
calling just enough attention to themselves that the 
player can't help but notice them." 

The trickiest task was to recreate the ambient 
sound of the Alpine environment itself, because 
there's very little of it. "High up in the Alps on a nice 
summer day, the mountains are so unbelievably 
quiet,” Lorenz explains. And the one sound they 
could hear didn't exactly suit the games vibe. 
"There were a lot of cows,” he says. “Just about 
every recording of ambiences on the mountain 
contained some semblance of cowbells that | would 
usually have to process out.” The solution, for 
Lorenz, was to manufacture the sense of stillness 
another way. "What | ended up doing to help sell 
that feeling was to use a number of soft and 
subdued ambient winds that play off of each other 
and sound like they come from different distances.” 
It's one more way that the old and new marry 
together in Mundaun to create unease and surprise. 
You'll find the same contrast throughout the game's 
aesthetic and lore, and in the play experience itself, 
which plaits scraps of action genres — driving, 
firsiperson shooter — into rural and pagan rituals. 

"|t was very important to me to create a game that 
didn' feel like you were walking through a museum 
and interacting with a few static elements," Ziegler 
says. “I think the feel and philosophy of Mundaun 
was more inspired by Mario 64 and No One Lives 
Forever than recent horror titles.” Naturally, 
integrating more systems meant more work, but it's 
clear that Ziegler relishes the challenge. Take the 
Muvel, a rickety vehicle that had to function on 
very uneven terrain, where it may even get stuck. 
"The possibility of ‘breaking’ or glitching an aspect 
in the game in certain conditions wouldn't be a 
reason for me to not have it.” he says. “Sure, it 
needs to work but | think a hyperfocus on polish 
and removing all edges from a game can really 
limit creativity and experimentation." 

Looking back, Ziegler seems at peace with his 
patient, hands-on approach to game development. 
"Some design principles that crystallised for me 
while developing Mundaun will probably find their 
way info a next game,” he says. Not least its 
peculiar blend of production practices. “| want to 
experiment more with combinations of handmade 
techniques and 3D." Like the pencil marks of 
Mundaun, it's about what sparks — perhaps 
unexpectedly — when traditional craft meets 
technology. "Honestly," he says, “l can't wait to 
start work on finding the next world." I 


€» Some of the sketches in 
progress. "I love the idea of 
working in books," Ziegler 
says. "Collecting images 
together in a volume almost 
creates a shared universe 
between them in my mind." 
£) The unnerving power of the 
pencilled textures comes 
across especially well in the 
cold, silent stare of Flurina, a 
young villager. Ziegler cites 
Kubrick's The Shining as one 
of the game's influences. 

© Recording on location in 
the Swiss Alps. "Even when 
something is supposed to be 
fantastical or otherworldly, | 
tend to use the objects around 
me as a source of inspiration,” 
Lorenz explains. 

© While other monsters in the 
game were inspired by folk 
costumes and old drawings, 
this lumbering snow monster 
known as the Schneeschrat 
was Ziegler's own invention 
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RUSTY LAKE 


How two developers built 
their own universe across 
15 games and a movie 


By ALEX SPENCER 
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onnected universes have been taking 
over the pop-cultural landscape for the 
past decade but, early teases of 
Remedys effort aside, the concept has 
yet to reach videogames. Part of the reason, no 
doubt, is that games are slow-moving behemoths 
even by cinematic standards, making it all but 
impossible to corral multiple projects. The solution, 
then, is simple: you just make 15 of the things, 
plus a short film and a graphic novel, in the 
space of six years. This is exactly what Maarten 
Looise and Robin Ras have done with Rusty 
Lake — a name that can variously mean the studio 


they founded together, the games it produces, 
and the setting they all share. 

The decision to build their own universe was, 
at least in part, a pragmatic one. The pair come 
from a background making Flash games, which 
goes some way to explaining the pace of 
releases — Looise estimates that he'd released 50 
games on portals such as Newgrounds and 
Kongregate before starting the studio. Meanwhile, 
Ras was learning to run portal sites of his own as 


a hobby, alongside studying for his law degree. 

They met in the early 2010s, and began 
collaborating on news-based parody games, 
seizing on headlines as varied as Edward 
Snowden's NSA leaks and Prince Harry's naked 
sprint through a Las Vegas hotel. The resulting 
games were very simple, turned around in a 
matter of days to catch the limelight. "Those 
games went viral quite often,” Ras says. “They 
became a hit in the news, and it led a lot of 
visitors to our portal websites.” But interest would 
quickly tail off and after making 15 games in this 
style, “we got to a point where we wanted to 
create our own games,” Ras says. “Something 
that didn't depend on the temporary hype." 

Ras was tired of having to promote every new 
game from scratch. “It was hard to keep the 
audience, to get them to the next game." The pair 
wanted to give fans of their previous titles a 
reason to play the next one, even if it wasn't a 
direct sequel or exactly the same style of game. 
Hence the connected universe. 

It began with the simultaneous release of 
Cube Escape: Seasons and Cube Escape: The 
lake, puzzle games that built on one of Looise's 
previous projects, Samsara Room. The format of 
each Cube Escape is roughly the same: you're 
trapped in a room, each of its four walls (and 
occasionally the ceiling) leaded with small 
puzzles to be solved and items to be grabbed 
and combined. If this sounds like the kind of thing 
you've done as a team-building exercise in a 


“It's nice to work in a bigger team, but it's also more 
complicated," Looise says — it's harder to switch projects now 


musty office-block basement, that's no 
coincidence: they share a common ancestor in 
the room escape games, such as Crimson Room 
and MOTAS, which proliferated on Flash portals 
in the early 2000s. As physical escape rooms 
began to find popularity around the world, Ras 
and Looise saw an opportunity to capitalise on 
the hype, returning to the old Flash games and 
improving on them “with some fresh ideas". 

The most compelling of these ideas is the 


setting of each game. In one, you might be 
playing as Vincent van Gogh in his Arles home; 


RUSTY LAKE 


Founded 2015 

Employees 3 

Key staff Robin Ras (co-founder), Marten Looise 
(co-founder), Andreea Bosgan (community mgr) 
URL www.rustylake.com 

Selected softography Cube Escape Collection, 
Rusty Lake Hotel, Cube Escape: Paradox 
Current projects The Past Within 


established a community of players,” Ras says. 
"But we also saw right away, we cannot do this 
forever.” The games had won a few cash prizes 
on Kongregate, while mobile releases brought in 
a little ad revenue, but this wasn't enough to keep 
the studio afloat. "We didn't have a good 
business model at all," Ras admits. 

Rusty Lake Hotel was the first game to bear 
the name of the studio and universe in its title, 
but more importantly it was Rusty Lake's first 
premium release. Effectively tying together six 
Cube Escapestyle rooms into a single point 
and-click adventure game, Hotel is significantly 
more substantial than everything that came 
before, but it's still a fairly slender project by the 
standards of most games - it was released in 


AS PHYSICAL ESCAPE ROOMS BEGAN TO 
FIND POPULARITY AROUND THE WORLD, 
RAS AND LOOISE SAW AN OPPORTUNITY 


in the next, as a bird trapped inside a cardboard 
box. Even as the games hop across time and 
space, though, there are a few connecting 
threads. There's a central murder mystery and a 
cast of recurring characters, including a faceless 
malevolent spirit and the aforementioned bird 
(whose role in the ongoing story is important 
enough to inspire her own page on the Rusty Loke 
wiki). These story elements aren't the only way 
Rusty Lake attempts to draw players from one 
game to another, either. Going back to that initial 
double release, Ras explains: "We connected 
both games with a code. You could find a code 
in Seasons to use in The Lake, and that unlocked 
a different ending. It made players realise that 
there was something bigger going on." 


The first Cube Escape games arrived in April 
2015. By the end of that year there were six of 
them, and Rusty Lake was preparing to take its 
next step. All the games so far had been released 
for free, in the hope of building an audience. 
"We thought, OK, this is working well, we have 


December 2015, eight months after the first Cube 
Escape, and just three months on from the most 
recent. "We see a lot of developers working for a 
few years on one game," Locise says. "For us, 
that was not really possible.” Taking that kind of 
gamble is simply too stressful, he says. "But 
because we did it in all those smaller steps, it 
was not so stressful for us." 

Even today, though, there's a slight nervousness 
in the pair's voices when they talk about taking 
this leap, a sense of needing permission from their 
audience to charge for their games. And Hotel 
did take a few months to find any traction with 
players, eventually bolstered by another code 
crossover with Cube Escape: Birthday, a freebie 
released the following year. Since then, Rusty 
Lake has bounced between free and premium 
games, continuing to foster a dedicated 
community even as the games' original home was 
demolished with the end of Flash — a slow fizzle 
that began in 2015, almost in step with Rusty 
Loke's debut, and was fully extinguished on New 
Year's Eve 2020. "In the old Flash days, you P 
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published a game and then it would spread over 
all these portals, so it could have millions of plays 
within a few days,” Ras says. When it comes to 
getting your game noticed, he says, “I think that 
ils a bit harder nowadays." 

The studio wasn't entirely caught out by Flash's 
closure, though. It had been releasing its games 
on mobile app stores from the start, Looise 
reckoning that they were a perfect fit "because 
they're so small and easily accessible for a lot of 
players". Rusty Lake expanded to Steam in 2016, 
the pair gaining confidence after a successful 
Greenlight campaign — “we were a bit surprised 
that people liked them on desktop, as premium 
games," Looise says — but the closest replacement 
they've found for the scene they both came up in 
is Ich.io. "We really like that platform," Ras says. 
“It has this old Flash game vibe around it — 
people are publishing games really easily." 


Throughout all these changes, what has 
sustained Rusty Lake is its fanbase. “From the 
beginning, we invested a lot in the community,” 
Ras says — a lesson taken from his days running 
Flash portals — and they've been rewarded with 
reams of fan art and even the occasional tattoo. 
"That's something we never expected when we 
started Rusty Lake,” Ras says. “It's sometimes crazy 
to see what the community make.” 

In the case of Hong Kong-based fan artist 
Lau Kwong Shing, those creations have entwined 
with the canon of the games themselves. "We 
became friends on the chat," Ras says. "At one 
point, he just sent us a comic-book version of 
Rusty Lake: Roots, and that blew our minds — you 
made this comic book out of nowhere?" It was 
enough to convince him and Looise to collaborate 
with the artist on their most ambitious project to 
date — 2018's Cube Escape: Paradox, a 
transmedia project which exists as a game, a 
comic book and a short film. 
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"Years ago, we'd joke about it sometimes," 
Looise says. "Oh, and then we can do a 
Hollywood movie, and a TV show." Even after 
sitting down with director Sean van leijenhorst, 
Looise remembers thinking: "Are we really going 
to do this? Because it was quite a big project, 
and it costs so much money, of course. But then 
we thought, why not?" 

He and Ras covered half of the film's budget 
out of their own pockets, with the rest coming 
from a Kickstarter. The campaign reached the 
goal in just nine hours, and more than doubled it 
by the end of the month. It was long-awaited 
confirmation that fans were willing to put money 
into the Rusty Lake project — in one case, to the 


Certain elements of the set for the studio's biggest project to date, Rusty Lake: Paradox, a 
transmedia project which exists as a film and comic book as well as a videogame, had to 
be adapted from Maarten Looise's art; the rest was drawn into the game from real life 


Past Within, which Ras says is "already our longest 
project”. Development has been under way for 
two years — on and off, they clarify, but still a far 
cry from the quick turnarounds that Rusty Lake was 
built on. It started out as a return to their roots, a 
3D remake of Samsara Room to help Looise learn 
Unity, as the studio was forced to abandon Flash, 
but it snowballed quickly. The Past Within will be 
the studios first foray into multiplayer, with one 
player in a 2D room while the other fiddles with a 
3D puzzle box. The two are, naturally, part of the 
same world: both players are viewing the same 
cube, just from an inside or outside perspective — 
Rusty Lake never can resist the chance to connect 
two seemingly disparate settings. 


“WE ARE REALISTIC THAT THE UNIVERSE 


MIGHT END - 


WE DON’T WANT TO MAKE 


THE SAME THING OVER AND OVER" 


tune of €2,500. This was the price of the 
campaigns biggest reward, a mask created 
for the film incarnation of Mr Crow (an 
anthropomorphic bird distinct from the one 
mentioned earlier). “It was bought by someone 
in China,” Ras says. Postage was therefore an 
issue, but fortunately the pair were invited to a 
conference in Shanghai, and were able to fly the 
costume out with them in its own suitcase. 

"Paradox helped us really grow," Ras says. 
“I'm not sure how, but after that we became more 
wellknown than before." It tends to catch people's 
attention, we suggest, releasing an interconnected 
game and film. "I think it was quite an original 
thing to do, for a small indie developer,” Looise 
admits, rather modestly. 

Since then, the studio's ambitions have only 
continued to grow. It's currently working on The 


The company is expanding, having just 
gained its third permanent member of staff in 
community manager Andreea Bosgan. It's also 
moving into publishing through Second Maze, 
which allows the studio to release games, 
including ones it's made, outside of this shared 
universe. There's a sense of groundwork being 
laid. After all, the day must surely come when 
Rusty Lake, the studio, leaves Rusty Lake, the 
interconnected setting, behind for good. 

"We are realistic that the universe might 
end one day - we don't want to make the same 
thing over and over again,” Ras says. For now, 
though, there's still plenty of room to explore and 
loose ends to tie up, and Ras is grateful for the 
opportunity: "We never imagined we would 
come so far, and that our universe would 
expand in so many directions." Bl 


Ø Detective Dale Vandermeer 
and murder victim Laura 
Vanderboom, two recurring 
characters — and Rusty Lake's 
most overt reference to the 
influence of Twin Peaks. 

© The notorious Mr Crow, as 
he appears in Rusty Lake Hotel. 
© The team decided to make 
The Past Within a multiplayer 
game after an unsatisfying 
demo of an early prototype 

at last year's PAX East 
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REVIEWS. PERSPECTIVES. INTERVIEWS. AND SOME NUMBERS 


STILL 
PLAYING 


Stonefly PC 

Flight School's followup to Creature In 

The Well always seemed like a quick 
turnaround. While the concept is 

promising — tiny mechs hopping from 
branch to briar and riding on the wings of 
enormous aphids — and realised with visual 
flair, actually piloting these machines proves 
to be a bit of a drag. In a busy month for 
releases (at last!), we couldn’t justify giving 
it any more page space than this. Well, at 
least i's appropriately miniature. 


The Wild At Heart PC 

Also narrowly missing the cut, Moonlight 
Kids’ hand-drawn adventure borrows from 
Nintendo but looks beyond Zelda and 
Mario. Is an indie Pikmin, essentially, in 
which two kids harness the power of the 
diminutive Spritelings to overcome 
environmental obstacles, while being sure to 
reach safety before nightfall. The narrative 
doesn’t wait to get dark, mind: behind 

the whimsical aesthetic we're dealing with 
grief and loss once more, with a maudlin 
ending that feels decidedly unearned. 


Civilisation VI PC 

A quick play-by-email game of Civ with 
friends seemed like the perfect way to see 
out the final days of lockdown. Except, ata 
rate of two turns a day, it seems the game 
will outlive any restrictions keeping us apart. 
Which is irrelevant because, after a string of 
betrayals and the name-calling that followed, 
no one wants to see each other anyway. 


Explore the iPad 
edition of Edge for 
extra Play content 
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104 Ratchet & Clank: Rift Apart 
PS5 


108 Biomutant 
PC, PS4, Xbox One 


112 Hood: Outlaws & Legends 
PC, PS4, PS5, Xbox One, Xbox Series 


114 Subnautica: Below Zero 
PC, PS4, PS5, Switch, Xbox One, Xbox Series 


116 Chicory: A Colorful Tale 
PC, PS4, PS5 


118 World’s End Club 
iOS, Switch 


120 The Magnificent Trufflepigs 
PC, Switch 


121 Overboard! 
PC, Switch 


122 Operation: Tango 
PC, PS4, PS5, Xbox One, Xbox Series 


123 An Airport For Aliens 
Currently Run By Dogs 
PC, Xbox Series 


Make or break 


Any game that gets finished is a minor miracle. Developers often say that 90 
per cent of a game comes together in the last ten percent of development 
time: just this month, Nathan Vella tells us that Sworcery would not have been 
the success it was without a five-month delay. In many cases, a studio won't 
know whether something is working until the 11th hour. And not everyone is 
fortunate enough to be able to postpone launch if it isn’t. 

That explains why we get games with great ideas that don't always capitalise 


on them. So it is with Hood: Outlaws & legends, whose robust stealth game is 


spoiled by the structure of its multiplayer heists, tempting players towards its 


weaker action elements. And sometimes you can see a developer straining to 


D 


find that secret sauce. Biomutant throws as many ingredients 
as it can into the mix, and the result is a strangetasting 
gumbo, albeit one that wouldn't be quite the same had 
Experiment 1O1 been less covalier in its approach. 

Sometimes, experience helps devs compensate. Ratchet 
& Clank: Rift Apart has issues with the implementation of its 
dimension-hopping hook, but the rest of the game sees 
Insomniac playing to its strengths: it's that rare triple-A game 
that feels light on its feet. Similarly relaxed and easygoing is 
Inkles Overboard, a side project put together with the 
confidence of a team that's done this sort of thing before. 

Doubtless even the team behind this month's best game 
will look at it and see things they wish they could improve. 
So it's fitting that Chicory should prove a heartfelt paean to 
the creative process, one that encourages us to appreciate 
that making something — anything — has real value. 
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Ratchet & Clank: Rift Apart 


omething goes wrong in the opening 15 minutes of 

Ratchet & Clank: Rift Apart. That in itself is not a 

surprise: it’s how videogame stories often begin, 
after all. But this development is particularly unexpected. 
During a lavish ticker-tape parade to celebrate our heroes 
in Megalopolis, Clank presents a gift to his Lombax 
partner: it’s a gadget called the Dimensionator, designed 
to open rifts to other dimensions. He gives it hoping to 
enable Ratchet to meet more of his kind. We’ve seen the 
Dimensionator in previous games, so it’s no great 
revelation that it should turn up here. Nor that it should 
find its way into the wrong hands. Nor that those hands 
belong to returning antagonist Dr Nefarious. But during 
the chase to retrieve it, we jump at the wrong time and 
fall just short of a grind rail. And then we keep falling. It 
takes a good ten seconds or so to realise our extended 
plunge isn’t part of the plan — we haven’t blundered into 
a rift, but a glitch in the game itself. Throughout the ten 
to 12 hours that follow, there’s no bigger bombshell. 

Not everyone will see that as a criticism; to some, it 
will be an invitation. Because for better or worse, Rift 
Apart is pretty much exactly the game you expect it to 
be. It doesn’t fall below our expectations (apart from that 
early eye-opener, and it would be unfair to linger further 
when at the time we simply reload from the checkpoint a 
few moments before, and continue), nor does it exceed 
them. It meets its remit to the letter. This is a beautiful 
action-platformer, a typically fast-paced planet-hopping 
adventure in the vein of its many predecessors. It is an 
attractive showcase for PS5’s visual capabilities, and a 
flex of the muscles for its solid state drive, which, as 
promised, allows our heroes to move from one 
dimension to another almost instantaneously. Much of 
its expansive arsenal shows off the DualSense’s adaptive 
triggers, as you squeeze them halfway for one mode of 
fire and fully depress them for another. And the 
controller’s speaker and haptic feedback combine in 
mildly diverting ways — most notably, capturing the 
sensation of tapping away at a computer terminal. If 
that is what you wanted from Rift Apart, it will 
undoubtedly show you a good time, as Insomniac’s 
games so often do. And if you were hoping for more? 
Well. This may not be the Lombax you're looking for. 


Or Lombaxes, rather. One of the game’s biggest 
successes is to establish a new pair of protagonists, 
particularly the alternate-dimension version of Ratchet. 
Rivet is a female Lombax, part of a resistance group 
fighting against the tyrannical rule of one Emperor 
Nefarious: a more dangerous (and successful) variant on 
our heroes’ arch-nemesis. Soon, the plot contrives to 
pair her with Clank, while Ratchet finds another partner 
in the form of Kit, an anxious, self-doubting robot with 
a big secret. It’s a smart move: two sets of heroes means 
two different character dynamics, and plenty of variety 
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Developer/publisher SIE 
(Insomniac Games) 
Format PS5 

Release Out now 


Best of all is 

the Topiary 
Sprinkler, which 
transforms 

all enemies 

into carefully 
pruned hedge 
sculptures 


as we pinball between plotlines and planets. One side- 
effect is that the titular stars almost come to feel like a 
support act in their own game. The story arcs of Rivet 
and Kit are hardly groundbreaking, but they’re given 
more to do than the headline stars. And that’s no 
criticism: voiced by Jennifer Hale, Rivet is instantly 
likeable (she has an endearing habit of referring to Clank 
as ‘Bolts’) and simply more charismatic, engaging 
company than Ratchet. By the end, we know which pair 
we'd prefer to see fronting a follow-up. 

That its leads play second fiddle might preclude Rift 
Apart from being a great Ratchet & Clank game, but 
Insomniac is on typically fine form here. Even with all 
the plot setbacks that see both pairings foiled just as 
they're about to get their hands on whatever MacGuffin 
they're currently seeking — the number of times either 
Nefarious pops up at the worst possible time verges on 
parody — there is constant forward momentum, a 
tangible desire to hurry you onward. In hindsight, it can 
feel like a devious distraction technique, a way to blinker 
the player to the relative shallowness of its systems. But 
in the moment it sustains a strong pace, shifting from 
brisk exploration to short puzzle segments to breakneck 
pursuits to rail-grinding set-pieces to obstacle courses 
where you hurtle up ramps and through boxes of bolts in 
jet-powered boots or — no, really — jet-powered beetles. 

But for the most part, in the time-honoured 
tradition, you will be shooting things with a variety of 
outlandish guns. The camera seems a little tighter to the 
Lombaxes on this occasion, certainly when you squeeze 
the left trigger to fine-tune your aim, and what this costs 
the game in readability it makes up for in intensity. 
Those seeking a challenge will want to start on 
Resistance Leader difficulty at least, but even on the 
*balanced' Rebel Agent setting, it's enjoyably chaotic — 
all the more so for the pyrotechnics produced by many of 
the weapons you wield. Among the highlights are the 
Lightning Rod, whose electrically charged bolts can 
chain between several enemies, causing them to judder 
exaggeratedly in Tex Avery fashion. The Negatron 
Collider has very limited ammo, but you'll want to fire 
it up every now and again simply to witness the corona 
of light it produces when it spins into life, and to hear 
the curiously Transformer-like sound of its white-hot 
laser beam. The Ricochet lets you target an enemy and 
press the trigger several times to keep hitting it with a 
single round. Best of all is the Topiary Sprinkler, which 
transforms all enemies — even the very biggest — into 
carefully pruned hedge sculptures. If it's a little 
overpowered (though you could say that about many 
others, particularly once fully upgraded), there's 
something to be said for a game where ‘nerf shrubs’ 
could potentially be a patch note. 

As ever, limited ammo forces you to switch guns 
regularly, or else make a beeline for ammo crates while 


ABOVE You can't say Insomniac's 
art directors and environment 
designers haven't earned their 
corn. Still, progress here is less 
daunting than it looks: all Rivet 
needs to do is aim towards these 
floating surfaces and jump; her 
magnetised boots doing the rest. 
RIGHT The Ricochet (Wreckochet 
at the maximum level) lets a single 
round do plenty of damage — 
indeed, the punishment scales up 
if you time subsequent squeezes 
of the right trigger just so 


BELOW It would be easy to 
underestimate what Insomniac has 


achieved with Rivet. Introducing 
a new major character 17 games 
into a series and having her 
upstage the leads is no mean feat 


ABOVE Grind rails use haptics subtly: you'll notice a tickle of feedback as 
your boots ride over the joins in the track. Elsewhere, the walls you run 
along yield a sensation akin to running your hands over a split-flap display 


under fire, which lends spontaneity and kineticism to 
combat: you can rarely stay still, nor can you rely too 
heavily on two or three favourites. And though it leans 
on well-worn scenarios — you’ll face encounters on 
rising lifts, protect other characters while they hack into 
computers, and survive waves of enemies while a piece 
of machinery is powering up — it’s hard to mind when 
you can fight back by freezing your aggressors’ lower 
halves in chunks of ice, causing them to slide out of 
melee range or off the edge of a platform. Frequent 
changes of scenery help, too, not least when the 
environments look as attractive as this. From sunlit 
swamplands to gleaming metropolises to more abstract 
realms, the backdrops regularly threaten to draw your 
attention away from the task at hand. It’s a curious 
paradox that such fidelity is often used to accentuate 
flaws — just about every surface seems flecked with dirt, 
rust, scratches and scuff marks. The fluffiness of fur 
used to be a visual selling point; now we find ourselves 
marvelling at how it looks when matted by rain. 

“A playable Pixar game” is the line that’s been trotted 
out by critics since the series’ PS3 era, if not before, but 
if Rift Apart approaches that standard from a visual 
standpoint, the script is mid-tier Dreamworks at best. In 
truth, the plot is largely an excuse to get characters from 
A to B (usually via X or Y), and the cinematics are hardly 
excessively long. But that propulsive momentum comes 
at a cost, never providing much space to emotionally 
invest in the events as they hurriedly unspool, while the 
jokes are more hit-and-miss than usual. And even when 
battling across different dimensions, we encounter the 
same enemies once too often: one giant robot with a long 
health bar is much the same as the next, even if 
Insomniac affords them different names. 
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KIT AND CABOODLE 

You can squeeze another six 
hours from Rift Apart by 
mopping up collectables and 
finishing the handful of side 
missions. Three tiers of arena 
battles await below Zurkie’s bar, 
while Spybots give you a potted 
history of the area in which 
they're found and those familiar 
gold bolts offer new skins for 
Rivet's hammer and Ratchet's 
wrench, as well as unlocking 

an option to have RPG-style 
numbers fly out from enemies 
when you hit them. There are 
also pocket dimensions to 
discover, each hosting a 
platforming challenge, at the 
end of which lies a piece of 
armour: collect the full set and 
you'll multiply the effectiveness 
of the perk they offer. Finally, 

a challenge mode, unlocked 
upon completion, ramps up 
the difficulty while multiplying 
the bolts you gain. 


The Void Repulser is one weapon for which you'll need a more delicate 
trigger finger, since it makes good use of the DualSense controller's 
haptics. A half-press deploys a shield; squeezing harder launches it 


Those rifts, meanwhile, have been designed to flex 
PS5’s SSD speeds rather than be used for anything more 
inventive. The ability to be in two places (almost) at once 
has dazzling potential, which is partly realised during a 
dynamic early encounter where you fight a mini-boss on 
several planets. That bodes well for Insomniac 
developing the idea further, yet beyond a handful of 
sequences where you fly or fall from one dimension into 
another, that doesn't really happen. During combat you 
can latch onto smaller rifts, producing a wonderful visual 
effect that looks like you're dragging the world toward 
you, but it's effectively a slightly fancier grapple. In one 
world you whack purple crystals with your wrench to 
visit a mining planet while it's both intact and reduced 
to jagged fragments. But outside of using magnetic boots 
to latch onto metal platforms floating untethered in 
space, it's a missed opportunity. What could have 
involved some head-spinning cause-and-effect puzzles 
is reduced to nothing more than navigating your way to 
the next crystal and hitting it to switch from light world 
to dark or vice versa. 

Yet that is clearly a trade-off Insomniac was prepared 
to make to keep everything moving. (It's telling that the 
few puzzle areas, in which Clank is tasked with fixing 
dimensional irregularities, are fully skippable.) The result 
is one of the sprightliest blockbusters since Insomniac's 
own Spider-Man: Miles Morales, and a lesson in pacing 
from which Sony's forthcoming PS5 big guns would do 
well to learn. Sure, you might find it starting to slip from 
memory even as the credits are rolling, but in the 


moment? For the most part, it's rather riveting. 


PLAY 


Post Script 


Modern videogame characters talk too much. But is there a good reason for that? 


he Ratchet & Clank games have always been 

unusually chatty blockbusters, largely by dint of 

keeping their two heroes together for the duration. 
Both have someone they know well to bounce off, 
whereas their triple-A peers tend to favour lone 
heroes — and when they’re afforded temporary company 
it’s often for the sake of exposition. The easygoing 
camaraderie between the pair has always been a big part 
of the series’ appeal, so when Rift Apart’s plot contrives 
to separate the titular friends for the bulk of the game, 
it reduces opportunities for a bit of good-natured 
badinage. Yet if the script might be a few gags short of 
Insomniac at its breezy best, the cinematics aren’t the 
problem here; rather, it’s what Rift Apart has to say for 
itself outside the cutscenes that highlights an 
increasingly pervasive issue with games of this ilk. 

“Oh dear. Why does every dimension have a 
dangerous battle arena?” Clank sighs, as we visit 
Zurkies, the cantina bar from where we access a series 
of gladiatorial challenges. “Hmm, I’m blocked. I think 
that saw will help me clear a path,” he mutters during a 
puzzle section, in which another character also helpfully 
informs him that “it would be beneficial to explore the 
area” to find the objects he needs to solve it. During a 
battle, we’re told “perhaps we can use that rift tether to 
get up to that platform” and “perhaps it would be worth 
using the high ground here”. Perhaps, Clank, you could 
keep your trap shut for five minutes. 

He’s not the only one, either. “Broken rail incoming!” 
Rivet warns herself as she approaches a gap in the track, 
one of several dozen examples of the game insisting on 
telling us precisely what to do and when. We begin to 
feel like actors being talked through every movement of 
a scene by a pushy director, desperate for us to follow 
their instructions to the letter rather than letting us 
improvise. True, in a game with such generous 
checkpoints, dying is a triviality — and so, where 
possible, why not help the player avoid it entirely? All 
failure does is arrest that constant sense of forward 
motion, after all. Yet with puzzle hints given out before 
you’ve even started looking properly, alerts being 
offered for incoming threats, and the way forward being 
pointed out so frequently, there are few real epiphanies, 
and the thrill of discovery is diminished. 

Even so, Rift Apart is not even close to being the 
worst offender in this regard. This is a poison that has 
been gradually seeping into blockbuster games in recent 
years. Days Gone protagonist Deacon St John provides a 
constant running commentary to his post-apocalyptic 
activities, apparently unaware that chuntering away to 
himself — or yelling insults at a radio broadcaster while 
out on his bike — might not be the smartest move ina 
world full of zombie-like enemies that respond to 


We begin to feel 
like actors being 
talked through 
every movement 
of a scene by a 
pushy director 


sound. More worrying still is the recent footage of 
Horizon Forbidden West, in which Aloy’s relentless 
exterior monologue at least appears to have saved her 
creators from having to record several minutes’ worth of 
voiceover to explain her actions. (Granted, the same was 
seemingly true of Zero Dawn’s early reveal, so we’ll give 
Guerrilla the benefit of the doubt for now.) 


It’s worth pausing to consider why this 
phenomenon might be on the rise. Think of it instead 
as the remedy to a problem, one that is only likely to 
become more prevalent during the current console 
generation. Modern games are getting visually busier. 
Even in its quieter moments, Rift Apart packs so much 
detail into each area that it’s hard to know where you’re 
meant to look. Close by, in the middle distance and on 
the horizon, you’ll find plenty to draw the eye. The 
same is true (perhaps even more so) of Forbidden West. 
Videogames are more attractive than ever, but they’re 
also increasingly overwhelming. 

Little wonder, then, that developers are seeking ways 
to cut through the visual noise of today’s absurdly 
detailed digital worlds — and having characters share 
their thought processes directly with the player is one 
way of doing it. And being guided by voices, whether 
that of a helpful ally or a protagonist describing aloud 
what’s going on, is admittedly a less disruptive solution 
than we’ve seen before. In previous generations, when 
wishing to highlight objectives, enemies or other points 
of interest, games would instead seize control, yanking 
the camera away to warn or inform before returning to 
the player. The modern alternative may not be ideal, but 
it also allows designers to get away with minimal HUDs 
and making waypoints optional. If nothing else, that 
means less screen clutter. And having goals set 
diegetically means players are less likely to have to bring 
up a menu to remind themselves of their current task. 

But perhaps there’s more to it than that, particularly 
from Sony’s point of view. Now it’s charging £70 a pop 
for new firstparty games, it will be even keener to 
ensure players feel like they’re getting their money’s 
worth. Stats showing completion rates of even the 
biggest critical and commercial successes suggest most 
players aren’t finishing games; indeed, The Last Of Us 
Part II’s 60 per cent figure for the Trophy awarded for 
reaching the story’s end is unusually high. The danger 
of this approach, of course, is that it risks making games 
entirely frictionless. So maybe the simple answer is to 
allow us to turn off those barks, just as we can switch 
off map markers and waypoints when we’re keen to 
find our own way. We’re not asking for completely 
silent heroes in every game, but it would be good if 
characters knew when to shut up and let us drive. B 
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he thought comes every so often as we explore 

Biomutant’s verdant wasteland. Knowing that its 

open world — a few square miles rich with jungle, 
marsh and scrubland — is the work of a remarkably small 
team, our mind occasionally wanders away from the 
fluttering vegetation underfoot, the pylons that jut out 
of the landscape, and turns instead to its creation. And 
the thought is always this: the decision-makers at 
Experiment 101 must surely be immune to the word ‘no’ 

We are talking, after all, about a game in which a 
rodent martial artist and their robotic grasshopper 
companion battle furry kaiju in a post-human world. Like 
the last time the planet's ruling species were wiped out, 
it's the smaller mammals that step up, their evolution 
accelerated by the very same pollution that spelled 
mankind's end. Now, thanks to four world-eating 
monsters, this post-apocalypse is facing a cataclysm of 
its own, which you can attempt to prevent or help bring 
about. There's a certain manic energy to that premise, a 
mash of concepts that don't obviously fit together, and 
the same is true of the game itself. 

This becomes clear from the first combat tutorial. 
You're able to switch seamlessly from the combos and 
parries of melee to a thirdperson shooter in the vein of 
Remedy’s back catalogue, complete with John Woo slow 
motion as you leap through the air with a pistol in each 
paw. The action is overlaid with comic-book sound 
effects that pop up on screen, celebrating critical hits 
with a “pow” or *ka-boom" and calling out special 
moves like a Shaw Brothers movie (*Tiger throw!" 
“Unknowable force!” “Seven sin snap!”). Mounted 
combat becomes an option too, letting you fire from the 
saddle of a horse-shaped automaton or hulking goat. 
Eventually, you'll unlock a giant clockwork hand that 
can switch to finger-gun formation to blast enemies or 
simply knock them back with a flick of its pointer. 

Dozens of hours in, the game is still introducing 
concepts — a new method of traversal, a power that 
changes the pace of combat, a throwaway idea you'll use 
maybe twice. Meanwhile, we continue to find ourselves 
sporadically remembering some of the ones introduced 
in the opening flurry. Biogenetics and Psi-Powers are 
effectively two magic systems, upgraded with separate 
currencies but sharing the same set of buttons, meaning 
you can't slot in more than four at a time. It's only in the 
final stretch of battles that we stop forgetting that these 
abilities are even there. The special ammunition types, 
which imbue your gunfire with extra elemental damage, 
we've only just remembered in time to write this. 


None of these ideas is new, of course. Biomutant is a 
relentless borrower, grabbing Gears Of War's active reload, 
Breath Of The Wild's glider and stamina-based 
swimming, and a basic version of Assassin's Creed's 
climbing system. The avatars of good and evil that 
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PLAY 


Biomutant 


Developer Experiment 101 
Publisher THQ Nordic 

Format PC (tested), PS4, Xbox One 
Release Out now 


The moments 
that make 
Biomutant worth 
playing exist not 
in spite of the 
game's muddled 
identity but 


because of it 


AUDIO GUIDE 

You'll hear the voice of David 
Shaw-Parker a lot while playing. 
As narrator, he has enormous 
amounts of exposition to 
deliver, and he also offers up 
stray thoughts as you roam the 
world. These generally amount 
to nuggets of fortune-cookie 
wisdom — “If a story is about 
you, care for it" — but 
occasionally he'll get caught 

up in the action and shout the 
likes of "Right in the face!" as 
you land a hit. He's also 
responsible for almost every 
line of dialogue, which is first 
spoken in gibberish then 
recounted by the narrator, 
which draws out some already 
circuitous writing. Regardless 

of what he's saying, though, 
Shaw-Parker's tones — like David 
Attenborough reading a 
children's audiobook — make him 
a pleasant travel companion. 


squabble whenever you make a moral decision recall the 
advisors that sat on your god’s shoulder in Black & White. 

A slightly antiquated point of reference, perhaps, but 
that’s precisely how Biomutant’s karma system feels. The 
story treats all this as if it’s the game’s thematic core, 
with a conclusion that bends to match your choices and 
an ever-present narrator who’ll occasionally chip in with 
musings on morality and fate. But the kind of ethical 
dilemmas you face are such stumpers as whether to free a 
captive from a bandit’s cage or murder them, or whether 
to pet small cuddly creatures you’ve caught in your net or 
murder them. As with the game’s factions, which are also 
aligned along the good-evil spectrum, it’s hard to shake 
the feeling that these systems are here simply because 
someone behind the scenes has a fondness for old RPGs, 
without necessarily considering how these concepts 
mesh with the game at hand. There’s also an in-depth 
crafting menu, multiple character upgrade paths and 
some awful rotational puzzles because, well, why not? 

In truth, almost every aspect of Biomutant is one we’ve 
seen executed more sharply elsewhere, but occasionally 
they all collide in surprising ways. At one point, we 
wander into a fight already in progress between a furred 
behemoth and laser-spitting robot, both well beyond our 
current level, in a zone so starved of oxygen it'll suffocate 
us if we stay too long. Keeping our distance while these 
titans chip away at each other's health bars, we're 
eventually able to swoop in and collect the reward, which 
turns out to be a hunk of the monster's oversized 
excrement. So, yes: a surprise. 

After unlocking the power of levitation — earned 
through good deeds (pet murderers get telekinesis 
instead), its optional nature almost tangible in the 
slightly wonky implementation — we're able to skim 
across areas we're sure should have been impassable. We 
look out onto moody twilit vistas while wearing a giant 
mascot head and wielding a giant irradiated carrot. One 
boss battle begins with us piloting a mech with the head 
of a duck, before taking us inside the leviathan to practice 
martial arts on the creature's van-sized heart. We're 
grateful for a game that is this willing to be silly, even if 
we can never be sure quite how intentional it all is. 

There's a ramshackle charm to Biomutant that helps 
us forgive the scrappy fights that go on too long, the fact 
that boss battles' one-off mechanics never get fully 
explained, or the busywork of dealing with an inventory 
full of useless gear. It might have been wiser for someone 
to reject many of these ideas, yes, but it's hard to imagine 
the game's personality without this spirit of excess. The 
moments that make Biomutant worth playing, intermittent 
as they can be, exist not in spite of the game's muddled 
identity but because of it, sitting right at the junction 
between its janky mechanics and outright bonkers 
fiction. After all, where else are you going to get Dm 
the chance to punch a big fluffy kaiju in the heart? 


BACK TO THE ROOTS 


Find the Nono 


The quality of gear is 
unfortunately tied to appearance. 2 s 
niil we wouldn t otherwise PLANTHUT 

e caught dead in get worn for 
hours because the alternative is 
getting caught dead, literally. 

The world eaters you're 
tasked with bringing down look 
fearsome, but that's somewhat 
undermined by their names: this 
is Jumbo Puff, which sounds more 
like a brand of breakfast cereal. 

Gliding doesn't feel 
anywhere near as graceful as in 
Breath Of The Wild. It's worth doing, 
though, just for the scenic views 
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Occasionally, the story will flash back to your childhood — or 
perhaps that ought to be cubhood - to set up a tale of lost innocence 
and revenge that never really goes anywhere, but at least looks sweet 
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The photo mode is basic — focal distance 
options are limited to 'on' or 'off' — but 
there are plenty of reasons to use it 


Post Script 


Not all those who wander are lost 


ne of the many traditions Biomutant 

gestures towards is the western 

open-world RPG, in the mould of 
Bethesda and Obsidian, and at least one thing 
carries over from those games fully intact: it's 
much more fun if you stay off the critical 
path. Putting aside the battles with those 
colossal world eaters, sitting like load-bearing 
columns at the four corners of the map, the 
whole thing is essentially a series of extended 
fetch quests. Go here, hit that, grab this, bring 
it back, rinse, repeat. 

The value of this structure, of course, is 
that it provides an excuse to pull you back and 
forth across the map. Head directly to your 
next objective (or, worse, fast-travel to the 
nearest spot to your goal) and Biomutant 
quickly becomes a dreary affair. But allow 
yourself to potter, treating the main quest as 
a loose travel suggestion, and the game's 
strengths reveal themselves. 

Most obvious of these is the sheer beauty 
of Biomutant's world. There's no shortage of 
gorgeous open worlds to roam these days, of 
course, but we can't think of one so 
arrestingly bright. Every time the day-night 
cycle reaches dawn, there's an explosion of 
colour. Cresting a hill almost always rewards 
you with some fresh vista, its details fading 
slowly into sheer colour with distance, the 
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kind of spectacle that rewards playing on the 
biggest screen you can get your hands on. 

However, it'll inevitably also suggest a new 
destination or two: the remains of a human 
town, perhaps, or railway tracks that invite 
you to see where they lead. Follow either path, 
and you'll find new distractions in your 
peripheral vision, perfectly distanced to draw 
the eye. Totems that can be knocked down to 
claim whatever resource they're built out of; a 
phone box in need of repair; the mirage of a 
bear last seen in your childhood days. 

None of these tasks is especially 
compelling on its own, but bouncing between 
a few builds up a kind of magnetism, pulling 
our hero's journey farther off course while 
keeping our hands glued to the controller. 
Perhaps it's the novelty of wandering aimlessly 
through a new place, an activity denied us in 
real life of late. But that's certainly not the 
whole story, given we can trace this habit back 
at least as far as Cyrodiil in Oblivion, or the 
many GTA campaigns left unfinished after 
hundreds of hours in their cities. So what is 
it about ignoring a game's stated core that 
provides such an enduring thrill? 

Is it some rebellious urge, perhaps — the 
sense that we're telling our own stories in the 
margin of the one intended? Though that is, 
of course, an illusion. It's not like we're 


talking about busting through some wall in 
the code; there is just as much intent in these 
roadside attractions as in the core missions. 
We could take the less romantic view, and 
suggest that it's simply a more efficient way 
to get the dopamine hit of a completed task: 
half an hour of wandering will let you strike 
plenty off your to-do list, while adding at 
least as much to it. But that doesn't account 
for why speeding through the campaign's 
latter stages — using the constellation of fast- 
travel points established on prior wanders — 
feels less stimulating. In truth, it's probably 
somewhere in between, a result of the same 
quirk of the human brain that, when given two 
tasks to complete, determines the least urgent 
to be far more appealing. (The very same one 
that leaves our living rooms suddenly 
sparkling clean as deadline approaches.) 

Whatever the reason, we can confirm that 
the old wizard's wisdom holds true for 
Biomutant. Feel free to meander as the fancy 
takes you, not to worry about seeing the 
ending (we can confirm there's not much 
there that will surprise you) and to simply put 
the game down once you've done wandering — 
you'll probably enjoy it more. Then again, 
perhaps being given this permission in the 
first place will spoil the thrill of choosing to 
waste time at your leisure. B 
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PLAY 


Hood: Outlaws & Legends 


he guard turns without warning, suddenly 

breaking the patrol route that would have put his 

back to us. Robin can’t have been spotted, surely — 
we’ve got him safely ensconced within one of the fort’s 
many convenient bushes. And yet, some quirk of the AI 
seems to have given this guard second sight, able to 
spot what should be hidden. He turns again and goes 
the way he was originally headed. False alarm. 

We're on Robin’s side here, naturally, but playing 
Hood: Outlaws & Legends often leaves us feeling a 
kinship with this poor, doomed guard. Peering into the 
gloom, unable to shake the sense that there's something 
hiding just out of sight: in our case, some stronger 
incarnation of the game which shows its face only 
occasionally, before ducking back into the brambles of 
the one we're actually playing. 

We catch our first glimpse of it in the tutorial, a deft 
introduction to the game's finest concepts. It walks you 
through a scripted version of a heist, introducing its 
cast one by one. It begins, of course, with Robin, who 
has traded in his tights for the Middle Ages equivalent 
of a ghillie suit. He's the sniper, vulnerable up close but 
able to put an arrow through a skull from halfway across 
the map, and armed with special abilities that amount 
to, essentially, a flashbang and rocket-propelled grenade. 

The rest of his band of thieves have undergone 
similar makeovers. Maid Marian is now Marianne, a 
woad-painted eco-warrior with an hidden blade 
protruding from one wrist, Senua by way of Eivor. Friar 
Tuck becomes Tooke, a tattooed mystic swinging a 
weaponised thurible: tricky to use properly, but lethal 
when it connects. And Little John has dropped the 
ironic prefix, going by the rather less characterful ‘John’ 
He's a mullet-wearing bruiser, his role as the squad's 
tank immediately obvious from his outline — and the 
fact that he alone can hoist portcullises open, holding 
them on his shoulders while teammates scurry past. 

The entire Robin Hood myth is given similar grim- 
and-gritty treatment. The Sheriff is Nottinghamshire's 
answer to Mr X, his deadly approach announced with a 
shake of the screen, the clink of armour and, more often 
than not, a few gruffly delivered swearwords. Stealing 
from the rich takes the form of a tripartite heist; giving 
to the poor is nodded at with a post-game scale that lets 
you divide the proceeds between ‘for the people’ and ‘for 
the player’ In practice, it’s all for the player — the latter 
bucket is used to upgrade your home base, a militant 
training camp located (presumably) in Sherwood Forest. 


The desaturated dreariness can become 
wearisome, but we can’t deny it lends itself well to a 
stealth game adaptation, which is exactly where Hood is 
most at ease. Multiplayer stealth is all too rare (at least, 
of this variety — Among Us and its kin practise an 
entirely different discipline) and Hood's take is blade- 
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Developer Sumo Digital 
Publisher Focus Home Interactive 
Format PC (tested), PS4, PS5, Xbox 
One, Xbox Series 

Release Out now 


The Sheriff is 
Nottingham's 
answer to 

Mr X, his deadly 
approach 
announced 

with a shake 

of the screen 


THOUSAND FACES 

Robin Hood has long been the 
Batman of English folklore: a 
vigilante figure flexible enough 
to fit tales of swashbuckling 
adventure, meticulous historical 
fiction, outright fantasy, high 
camp, and everything in 
between. Hood's version 
essentially takes the Christopher 
Nolan approach, going back to 
the source material and 
grounding it in muddy reality. 
There's also a pinch of what you 
can imagine Guy Ritchie would 
do with these stories: a crew of 
big hard lads doing a crime 
together, a broad spread of 
gravelly regional accents, and a 
Sheriff who frequently informs 
us of his intention to "fuckin' 
kill ye". Is it too much, we 
wonder, to hope for a mod that 
restores these characters to their 
fuzzy Disney incarnations? 


sharp. Each match begins with your squad of four 
outside the walls of whichever fortress you're infiltrating, 
the opposing team on the far side, your only threat a few 
clusters of AI guards. They patrol in pairs, the natural 
nemesis of any stealth character — which is where your 
teammates come in. Even with voice comms off, you're 
able to communicate by tagging targets, synchronising 
attacks so you pull one guard into a bush just as your 
marksman takes out their companion with an arrow. Or 
perhaps you whistle to draw a guard's attention, allowing 
allies to sneak up behind them. These are simple 
manoeuvres, but in the moment they feel electric. 

As matches go on, though, the game strays from 
these strengths. The first step of each heist is to snatch 
a key from the Sheriff's belt, turning the game's biggest 
threat into a walking objective. It plays like a miniature 
Hitman level, as you figure out his route (which changes 
each time) and pick off the guards to get close. Or at 
least, this is how it's meant to work. Rare is the plan 
that survives contact with the enemy; rarer still is one 
that can survive contact with them and your own allies. 
It often becomes a case of waiting for one of the eight 
players to get impatient, at which point the match's first 
phase is over, and it crashes into its second existence as 
a messy brawler. Combat isn't Hood's strong suit, its 
Souls-ish mix of light and heavy attacks, with a stamina 
meter and a narrow parrying window, lacking the 
finesse necessary to excel in an online multiplayer 
context. All this could be excused as punishment for 
failing to stay quiet, except that two of the available 
characters — Tooke and John — are designed for it. 

This is one of the ways that Hood incentivises 
players to drag the game away from what it does well. 
We can’t tell if this is an accident of design or a 
misreading of its own qualities, but all the rewards go 
to the team that does something first — and doing 
something quickly is rarely contingent with doing it 
carefully. And so it all descends into a pile-on, everyone 
dying and respawning and rushing back in, the threat of 
the Sheriff and his goons quickly forgotten. 

Most baffling of all is the way each match concludes. 
You lift the key, find a vault door hidden somewhere in 
the level, grab the chest within and carry it to the 
extraction. All of this can be done subtly, but the final 
stage requires staffing a winch, cranking your loot onto 
the getaway vehicle. Whichever team cranks last wins. 
This essentially shrinks the map to a single unmoving 
spot, the resulting head-on scrap only exposing the 
game’s inferior action. We occasionally glimpse more 
appealing strategies involving capturing respawn points, 
but they consistently lose out to simply rushing the 
objective. And in the resulting din, the stronger version 
of Hood — the one we occasionally spy in matches that 
manage to stay in the shadows for longer — slips H 
away unnoticed. Just another false alarm. 
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E Assassination 


ABOVE Each level has a few extraction points to choose from, but once 
the chest of stolen gold is loaded up, both teams are committed to that 
one location — it's time to staff the winch and crank your way to victory 


Garrison (-1F) 


High Alert 


ABOVE Sneaking up behind 
someone - Al or rival player — gives 
you a chance to trigger an insta-kill 
takedown. It's gleeful when you're 
the instigator, but utterly 
infuriating when you're the victim. 
LEFT There are XP and gold rewards 
for carrying out almost any feat 
you can name, from silent 
takedowns to marking a target 
before a teammate eliminates them 


BELOW The combat isn't exactly 
FromSoftware calibre but, as in so 
many thirdperson action games of 
the past decade, the Dark Souls 
series' influence burns bright 


PLAY 


Subnautica: Below Zero 


ifficulties are just things to overcome, after all.” 
So said the doomed Anglo-Irish Antarctic explorer 
Ernest Shackleton, who came to embody the fatal 
romanticism of exploration after his death in 1922. 
Subnautica: Below Zero would make that quote its motto, 
if it could. Like Subnautica before it, Below Zero delights 
in difficulties — little tasks and morsels of busywork 
portioned out and rationed just enough to keep a thread 
of intrigue alive at all times, even when you’re swallowing 
water and drowning for the fourth time in some 
godforsaken cave 400 metres from the ocean surface. 
Where the first Subnautica game coaxed you to the 
surface with its gorgeous overworld presented as a sort 
of extramundane Hawaiian resort, Below Zero makes 
anything above sea level distinctly unfriendly. Hailstones 
the size of your fist, cutting arctic winds and choking 
whiteouts sweep over the surface, forcing you underwater 
for shelter. It’s the opposite of instinctive, and takes some 
unlearning. Planet 4546B, the alien world upon which 
you’ve crash-landed, offers a frosty reception indeed. 
Once you’re underwater, however, things settle down 
and a calm descends, letting you take stock of your goal. 
As rogue research scientist Robin Ayou, you came to this 
planet of your own volition to seek out your missing 
sister, Sam. But you lost everything on the way — even 
your diving gear is in tatters. The early hours of the game 
see you nudging and prodding everything around you. 
You learn what you can and can’t eat. You research what 
will and won’t make good building materials. You discern 
(largely through trial and error) what is and isn’t going to 
eat you. Chiselling minerals from veins of ore and 
braving the gloomy depths of the ocean to find that final 
bit of fibre you need to upgrade your suit consumes you. 
You will spend hours combing coral bridges for samples 
to make computer chips, fritter away in-game days 
MacGyvering a plant and some batteries together to 
grant your Seatruck more life so you can get closer to 
that sunken space freighter two clicks south of your base. 
Sam is a curious researcher, and that aspect of her 
personality is realised as a central mechanic: you’re 
forced to scan everything you see to glean more resources 
from the planet. Wayfaring and navigational tools exist 
only if you interact with them — you have to pull up a 
map and hold it in your hands. You have to switch on 
and point your torch. You make your own beacons and 
waypoints, giving them names to remind you of the 
landmarks — seamarks? — you’ve discovered so far. 


It’s freeform survival at its most absorbing. 

A vague, yet persistent and unobscured, narrative 
underpins your survival efforts, and Unknown Worlds’ 
skill at luring you away from whatever self-imposed 
mission you’re undertaking is a recurring delight. 
Dropping in suggestive waypoints, pricking your intrigue 
with a half-finished path of lights, showing you a 
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You drown, 
again. But that's 
fine, because 
you have 
connected a 


little more with 
Planet 4546B 


OK, COMPUTER 

If you spend enough time 
reading the research notes, 
listening to the logs, and 
delving deeper into the minutiae 
of Below Zero's peculiar world, 
you'll begin to realise that most 
of the game's themes revolve 
around loss, disconnection and 
reconnection. Never is this more 
apparent than when a peculiar 
alien consciousness wriggles 
into your brain and starts 
pointing out planetary quirks for 
yOU, as you quest to reconnect 
its sentience to the neural 
network from which it has 
become isolated. As a device, it 
egitimises what is essentially 
magic via science — and it does 
it well. If the first game outlined 
the shortcomings of corporatism 
and late-stage capitalism, Below 
Zero refocuses inwards and 
offers musings on the self and 
the nature of loneliness. 


glimpse of a yawning chasm of inky-black unexplored 
depths — the studio uses its full repertoire to coax you 
away from safety. It's doubly impressive when you 
consider it hasn't really tackled ‘proper’ narratives before. 
Returning from an alien cave that housed a sentient AT 
(which ends up living in the gaps in your cerebral cortex), 
you may well happen upon a Glow Whale or a Vent 
Garden — uninspired names for hulking leviathans, 
rendered with such attention to detail you'd think they 
were recreations of primordial life in the Natural History 
Museum: Attenborough via Spore. You may be laden with 
precious loot — rare minerals that will let you craft a new 
hull to descend farther and locate your sister — but you 
can't help risking the loss of your treasure as you swim 
up to this iridescent man o' war and marvel at its 
hypnotic bioluminescence. 

So you drown, again. But that's fine, because you have 
connected a little more with Planet 4546B, a place frigid 
and unwelcoming on the surface, but beautiful and 
inviting below. You could draw the same comparison to 
the game itself. When you first start picking at the 
threads (crafting mechanics, resource management) and 
undoing the knots (tech trees, habitat creation), the game 
can seem almost impenetrable. There's a lot to do, and 
your survival skills are those of an amateur at best. But 
once you digest the rhythm, understand how to use the 
materials at your disposal, and invest in some extensive 
storage solutions, everything clicks. What initially 
appears to be an inflexible survival game slowly morphs 
into an underwater research simulator, peppered with 
narrative hooks and philosophical musings on the nature 
of consciousness and survival. As you creep your way up 
the food chain, ensconcing yourself in complicated 
resource-hungry tech, you start to realise you've formed 
a symbiotic relationship with this planet and its flora 
and fauna: being submerged in its waters, enjoying the 
warm comfort of its depths, you realise the connection 
you have with this planet is almost natal. 

Your attachment and sudden desire to protect the 
planet is picked up on and polarised by some of the 
NPCs, who seem to exist solely to contrast with you and 
your survival mission. The other explorers and corporate 
entities that flirted with Planet 4546B seemed scared of 
the plants and predators that make up the DNA of this 
place — but more fool them. Difficulties are just things 
to overcome, after all. 

Below Zero excels when it commits to its free-flowing 
open-world sensibilities. There's something meditative 
and cosy about the swaddling blackness and pressure of 
the ocean floor at 500 metres down, and Unknown 
Worlds knows it. That's why all the best secrets are 
hidden there. And though the journey may kill you, you 
can't help but wonder just how deep you have the 
potential to go, each and every time you pick up 8 | 
the controller and put your scuba mask back on. 


Power: 40 96 


This world is far from friendly, as you'd expect in a survival game, 
though it is very pretty. The local fauna can be quite nasty, but you 
wouldn't know that from looking at the likes of the Pixar-esque penglings 


Investigating coral bridges 
and harvesting materials from 
organic matter never gets old — 
even 20 hours into the game. 

Unknown Worlds should be 
applauded for its use of lighting — 
the studio really puts the Unity 
engine to work in generating some 
gorgeous, inspiring seascapes. 

Some of Below Zero's 
best moments come from the quiet 
sections between objectives, when 
you happen upon something 
unknown, organic and beautiful 


PLAY 


Chicory: A Colorful Tale 


here’s a moment early in Chicory when you attend 

your first art class. You’re presented with a blank 

canvas, given access to the tools you’ve accrued so 
far — an array of colour palettes, brush styles and 
stamps — and asked to paint something to ‘express joy’ 
We slap down an assortment of shapes (hearts, stars 
and crosses), suspecting we won’t be marked on it. And, 
sure enough, we’re praised for our insightful work by 
the teacher. Later, you’ll encounter the painting again, 
hanging in your parents’ house. Study it, and you’re 
treated to a quick animation of its creation, those hearts 
and stars gathering themselves in fast-forward. 
Suddenly, it feels like art, these shapes a careful work of 
abstraction. This is our process that’s being captured 
here, one that can be exported as a GIF to keep for 
posterity or share outside the game. By the second 
class, we’re taking things much more seriously. 

Chicory is a tribute to the joys of creativity, something 
it encourages in the player and is bursting with itself. 
At the outset, your character (not named ‘Chicory’ but 
after a seeming non-sequitur question asked up front, 
landing our hero with the moniker ‘EGGS!’) is handed a 
magical paintbrush. It grants you the ability to colour in 
your black-and-white surroundings, even the inhabitants 
you meet — and its powers only grow from there. Before 
long, you’re using it to cast light, drawing lines to guide 
characters, and leaping between puddles of paint like an 
Inkling. Mightier than the sword? Without doubt. 

The variety that Chicory squeezes out of its central 
conceit is remarkable — as in, we often found ourselves 
remarking aloud. The brush is used for puzzles and 
combat and player expression alike, all feeling perfectly 
natural, each a thrilling surprise on the first encounter. 
There’s a pinch of genuine Nintendo magic here. Not 
just in the top-down Zelda presentation, the Metroid- 
style abilities that double as keys, or the mix of 
characterful creatures and customisable spaces that has 
proved a winning combination for Animal Crossing, but 
in that delight in the pure act of playing, and the 
understanding of how close it is to creation. 

Completing puzzles splatters the screen with 
colour, a lasting mark of your solution and how you 
got there. Pouring care into painting a screen often 
summons an observer, who will comment on what a 
good job you did as you pass through hours later. Run 
the paintbrush across a string of bells and they chime 
out in escalating tones — you can pause and play a tune, 
if you like. For its entire, surprisingly lengthy running 
time (it takes us about a dozen hours to see the credits, 
before we return to hoover up the remaining secrets), 
Chicory sustains that spirit of playfulness. But this is 
only half the story. 


Creating something — art, music, a game, a 
piece of writing — is one of the great pleasures of being 
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There can be 
only one 
Wielder at a 
time, solely 
responsible for 
all the colour 
in the world 


PALETTE TOWN 

Each region of Chicory's world 
is colour coded. You're armed 
with a selection of four paints at 
a time, locked to your location, 
which helps lend each place a 
distinct character: a forest of 
autumnal oranges, the steely 
blues of the big city, an 
underground cave done up like 
a blacklight poster. And it's not 
just your character who roams 
between these places. Seeing 
familiar faces again in a new 
setting, you can immediately tell 
where they're from, because 
they bring a splash of local 
colour that might look out of 
place. You can then choose 
whether to repaint them in your 
current palette, sending them 
home with something of a 
souvenir. It all adds up to one 
of the most quietly evocative 
expressions of travel we've seen 
since Signs Of The Sojourner. 


human. Being able to turn that into a job is an immense 
privilege, but one that doesn't come without burdens, 
and Chicory knows that. Under its cheerful exterior, 
something more sinister is lurking — in the sense of 
your standard-issue shadowy threat to the world, yes, 
but within its characters too. Almost everyone you meet 
is struggling with anxiety, with self-doubt, with 
themselves, and none more so than the Wielders. 

This is a mantle passed down from artist to artist. 
Only one brush exists, and thus there can be only one 
Wielder at a time, solely responsible for all the colour 
in the world and for battling back the darkness. But 
Chicory spends its duration unpicking the harmful ideas 
that cluster around chosen-one narratives and their 
real-world equivalents: artists, celebrities, anyone who 
is elevated above the rest of us. This is a dream job, 
you're told, and it's easy to see why: steering this brush 
around the world and seeing it fill with colour never 
quite loses the sheen of novelty. But along the way, you 
meet former Wielders, and none seems particularly 
happy or fulfilled. Before long, you join them: there's a 
point, about two-thirds of the way through, when 
everyone you speak to comments that your hero looks 
sad. Its dialogue might not be voiced, but Chicory still 
manages to shout these themes at the top of its lungs. 
You'll get lost in the black holes of someone's 
depression, battle bosses that embody a character's 
self-loathing. There's a brief rhythm section where you 
sing along to a chorus about hoping no one notices 
you're making it up as you go along. 

That ugliness and beauty do entwine, eventually. 
The conclusion Chicory lands on is not that being an 
artist makes you miserable (a dangerous idea in itself, 
the kind that insists the best art is born from pain), but 
rather positioning yourself, or being positioned, as An 
Artist. The pedestal and the expectations that come 
with it, the pressure of working in a perceived lineage, 
the idea that you need to be in competition with your 
fellow creators — this is what's unhealthy. 

Both in story and through play, then, it becomes a 
game about overcoming self-doubt. Of all the abilities 
you gain, the most valuable is being able to see past the 
mistakes and appreciate the value of your creations. 
(Well, either that or the one that lets you swim up 
waterfalls. It's a tough call.) Though the tools are fairly 
primitive, and the results, at least in our case, resemble 
the work of a toddler more than an old master, Chicory 
manages to instil pride in your creations. It encourages 
you to really try, even though no one else besides you 
will see the outcome and the game will happily continue 
on either way, because creation doesn't need to be about 
having something you can show to people, but about 
the process of doing it. That is where real joy lies. 

And even in its darker moments, Chicory is |9| 
absolutely dripping with the stuff. 


Chicory's playable instruments feel like a nod to Lobanov's previous 
game, Wandersong, which shone the spotlight on music. Best of all is the 
theremin, its spooky tones controlled by wiggling the brush around 


In dungeons, painting 
becomes a necessity, with a 
palette of dayglo colours the only 
means for lighting your way. 

Playing with a controller 
offers smoother movement, but 
switching to mouse and keyboard 
allows for greater accuracy when 
painting. It's a slight shame this 
game isn't launching on the one 
console with a built-in touchscreen. 

Four brush styles can be 
equipped at a time. Some offer 
preset shapes, others add texture 
to your strokes, but a couple 
open up new functions entirely 
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PLAY 


World’s End Club 


alk about a cliffhanger: when World’s End Club 

released on Apple Arcade last September it was 

missing its final two hours, with players told to 
wait for the Switch release to discover if the cast of 
charismatic sprogs would escape a dire fate. As gimmicks 
go, placing a story’s conclusion in a separate copy of the 
game seems cynical (though an ending update for iOS 
has now been released), but was maybe less surprising 
to followers of scenario writer Kotaro Uchikoshi. His 
visual novels, notably the Zero Escape series, often hinge 
on fakeouts and false endings, with stories only fully 
emerging after multiple trips through his narrative 
flowcharts have revealed facts in one branch required to 
survive in another. A thrilling delivery method for 
twists and turns, if perhaps not an ideal business model. 

World’s End Club follows the template, albeit 
simplified for a younger audience; a gateway drug to the 
head-spinning chronologies of Uchikoshi’s earlier work. 
Stranded during a school trip, and with the rest of 
humanity vanished, the titular rabble embark on a hike 
from Kagoshima to Tokyo. Regular forks in the road 
cause squabbling factions of the group to face distinct 
obstacles and discover different pieces of the puzzle 
explaining why the class is in this predicament. 
Although less ambitious than a sprawling Zero Escape, 
the smattering of binary choices still reminds us of that 
structure’s magic; how parallel timelines nod at enticing 
goings-on you'll later witness firsthand, and the way 
paths you do take constantly recontextualise the 
behaviour of a group bulging with hidden traumas. 

Less successful is the choice to tell that story via a 
blend of lively visual novel and bloodless platformer. 
Whether a relic of its iOS origins, where touchscreen 
controls can limit acrobatic potential, or simply a team 
working outside its adventure game comfort zone, the 
platforming is as bare-bones as it can be without 
reverting to walking. A rigid jump animation is matched 
by simplistic topography, and the generous checkpoints 
are more of an apology for ropy collision detection than 
an opportunity for the playful trial-and-error traps of a 
Limbo or Inside — games whose malicious streak would 
have fitted World's End Club’s wider ‘try, try again’ ethos 
quite neatly. The only time checkpoints do let you down 
is in boss fights, which, while largely puzzle-based, are 
drawn-out enough for one-hit kills to have you cursing 
as you plod through the motions a second or third time. 

This isn't to say there's no mileage in a genre 
mashup: the Zero Escape trilogy dotted its exposition 
dumps with escape room headscratchers. But there the 
tone of the puzzles fed into the enigmatic atmosphere. 
The simplistic run-and-jump of World's End Club 
doesn't speak to any qualities in the larger tale; if 
anything, it runs counter to a story about collective 
responsibility and teamwork by shifting the spotlight 
onto individual members of the group. Each level serves 
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Given the 
strength of 

its story and 
character work, 
i's a shame 

the more active 
moments make 
so little impact 


MARCH ON YOUR STOMACH 
Uchikoshi's tales tend to go 
round the houses, offering 
philosophical noodling to create 
an atmosphere dense with 
thought, not all of it relevant to 
his plots. World's End Club is 
simpler on this front, though it 
does offer a tour of Japan’s local 
culinary delights, with the 
groups resident scoffer, 
Mowchan, attempting to direct 
the cross-country trek to best fit 
his appetite. While mostly used 
for colour - well, aside from 
Osaka’s signature crab dish 
becoming a boss encounter — 
the chatter helps ground the 
story and offers plenty of fun 
pub trivia. Did you know Kansai 
baseball team the Hanshin 
Tigers was allegedly cursed by 
Colonel Sanders when the town 
threw a statue of the KFC icon 
into the river? This, and other 
enjoyable nonsense, awaits. 


as an awakening for one hero, as innate powers (anti- 
gravity, shield bubbles, a killer pitching arm) manifest 
just as they are needed. This renders each level a 
simplistic tutorial for an ability that is rarely revisited 
again, dumped as soon as it's mastered. Perhaps this is 
to avoid too much scrutiny: put flame breath, lightning 
bolts and rock punch next to each other and they are 
essentially three animations for the same move. 


You can't help but imagine how this might have 
played as a collaborative puzzler, a Lost Vikings-alike 
that sees abilities working in tandem. Certainly, the few 
boss fights where chums chip in skills from the sideline 
are the most energising scenes in the game, tapping into 
a plucky ‘all for one and one for all’ attitude that emerges 
during the talky interludes. This sense of 12 personalities 
learning to gel strikes a winning note; it captures the 
unjudging sweetness of childhood friendships, all the 
odder for blossoming among a clutter of characters 
randomly thrust together in a classroom. The sight of 
the gang swaying its arms in collective celebration is 
endearing, and a couple of song-and-dance numbers, 
which could have easily slipped into mawkishness, feel 
earned. Hell, if Edge had a theme tune as catchy as 
theirs, we might also hop on a 12-person bike and make 
like the Von Trapp Family singers in the countryside. 
Taken alone, the visual novel segments whip up a 
fast-moving yarn with regular twists — some familiar 
from Uchikoshi's past, a couple out of left field — and 
arcs for every hero. That it avoids more grisly shocks 
means it's reasonably tame by its creators' standards; 
co-director Kazutaka Kodaka created Danganronpa, 
which delivers a similar ‘schoolkids in peril’ scheme 
only with a far gnarlier disregard for human life. But 
instead of feeling defanged it comes across as a rare 
attempt to give chewier fare to a younger audience, a 
demographic often underserved in the narrative 
department. And it's not as if it's entirely toothless: the 
opening chapter is a killer set-piece, as the kids wake in 
an underwater theme park and are dropped into a battle 
for survival. With cryptic rules, electronic bracelets and 
a creepy puppet tormentor, it's an entire Zero Escape 
tale crushed into an hour — an opening so playful and 
twisty that it can't help but overshadow what follows. 
Given the strength of its story and character work — 
helped by designer Take's bright caricatures and Jun 
Fukuda's enthusiastic scoring — it's a shame the more 
active moments of World's End Club make so little 
impact. After a decade of Kodaka and Uchikoshi 
plotting their respective ‘death games; you can see 
the appeal of leaving behind claustrophobic gauntlets 
for a gambol through the Japanese countryside. But in 
this game of strong beginnings and — at last — a 
comprehensive ending, the journey between the H 
two needs more spring in its step. 


One of the game's more subtle achievements is how it manages a 
party of 12 very different characters, using snappy dialogue and anime 
cutaways to ensure all the children's voices are heard throughout 


owen ce a " ñ 
P Oh come on. That's impossible. 


Inventor Nyoro's ability to 
MacGyver gadgets fixes plot 
dead ends, and serves up a nice 
running joke about her naively 
inappropriate naming conventions. 
Behold: the F-Bomb in action. 

Although you body hop 

through the gang in the 
! Xe - - ” platforming levels, you navigate 


Seems like the bottom door opened. 


ca Wilt ; ¿ the story as Reycho, making 
M ce 11 f 
"I a decisions as him at branching 
H story points. His backstory is one 


of the game's better reveals, and 
does warrant some replaying 
to see how well it holds up. 
Jennu's gravity-flipping 
ability threatens to lead to more 
interesting puzzle platforming, but 
if you've already played VVVVVV 
this barely feels like a warm-up 
before the end credits are rolling 


Q Gravity Flip 


PLAY 


The Magnificent Trufflepigs 


lue skies, green fields, bright morning sunshine, 

countryside sights and sounds, and the promise 

of buried treasure. We could get used to this. The 
Magnificent Trufflepigs offers the most blissful vision of 
rural Britain since Everybody’s Gone To The Rapture — 
which is no great surprise since it’s been designed by 
The Chinese Room alumnus Andrew Crawshaw. As in 
Yaughton, you won’t see anybody, but you will hear 
them: the story unfolds over a series of conversations 
conducted via walkie-talkie. Beth has called upon her 
friend Adam to help her locate an earring (matching one 
she discovered in her youth that earned her a modicum 
of local fame) before the farmland they’re digging up is 
sold. You slowly sweep your metal detector over the 
fields, covering as much ground as you can while taking 
in the bucolic views — with the promise of sandwiches, 
Jaffa Cakes and a good old catch-up in Beth’s car when 
you break for lunch. 

It’s a simple job: you walk around at a leisurely pace, 
listening for more insistent beeps from your detector. 
Then you follow a meter at the top of the screen until 
the centre turns red, letting you know you’ve found 
something. You stop automatically, bringing out your 
shovel to drive into the ground, before using your 


We finish five treasures short of the full 50, snaffling the rest within 20 
minutes of the restart. This time we turn up the volume on Kevin Penkin's 
delightful soundtrack, which on default settings is a little low in the mix 
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AIR SHOT 

It's worth putting the metal 
detector down occasionally. 
From a graveyard to some 
graffiti, you'll spot a variety of 
environmental features to 
prompt further light-hearted 
exchanges between Beth and 
Adam. You'll find further photo 
opportunities by keeping your 
eye on the sky, too. Hot-air 
balloons, a hang-glider and 
even a mountain rescue 
helicopter will pass by on 
different days — you simply need 
to track these moving targets 
with your eyes to take a snap. 


trowel to uncover the object from the clump of mud. 
Take a snap of your find and more often than not Beth 
will have an anecdote to tell about it. But she'll 
interrupt at other times, too, and before long it's clear 
she's in need of the company. Mudalot, her family's 
outdoor equipment firm, might be a success, but the 
nature-loving Beth doesn't seem suited to a desk job. 
And her fiancé Jake is away ^with his boring rugby 
mates" but then this isn't the first time he's left her 
behind. So is she really looking for this earring, or is 
there another motive for her hunt? Meanwhile, Adam's 
own identity is left ambiguous: is he an old flame, or 
something more? And why are her other friends 
worried about Beth inviting him to help? 

Luci Fish's Beth is easy to warm to, her natural 
ebullience masking anxieties that are nagging away at 
her. In that light, Arthur Darvill's Adam often feels 
more hindrance than help: when he's not hinting at 
becoming more than just friends, he's offering advice 
that comes across as deeply patronising. Slowly, we 
become more distrustful of the character we're playing, 
and while the payoff goes some way to explaining why, 
it raises a series of inconsistencies that make less sense 
the more you consider them. Still, if the answers are 
less intriguing than the questions, a couple of hours of 
straightforward but satisfying work with these Dnm 
views might just make a trufflepig of you yet. 


oor Malcolm Villensey. Desperate to turn things 

around after a series of poor investments left him 

in dire financial straits, he set off for America with 
wife Veronica aboard the SS Hook. But now he’s 
sleeping with the fishes: during a midnight stroll on 
deck, he was leaning over to look at the dolphins 
swimming below, when a brisk shove sent him tumbling 
into the Atlantic. On a clear July night, surely there 
must have been a witness to this terrible crime? Or at 
least someone who heard something? Indeed so. And 
that’s going to be a problem. 

Inkle’s latest has all the ingredients you’d expect in 

a classic whodunnit, except this game is actually a 
youdunnit. The opening establishes Veronica as the 
guilty party; playing as this scheming socialite, we now 
have to cover our tracks. Yet with only a matter of hours 
until we dock in the United States, time is against us. 
And, well, there are a lot of loose ends to deal with. 
We're one diamond earring short, for starters. There's 
an elderly gossip on board, who seems to know more 
than she's letting on — or does she? Perhaps we can 
loosen her tongue by plying her with drink. Or else 
quickly palm a sleeping tablet into her dirty martini 
while she's not looking. 


Conversations make up the bulk of the game, with choices dependent on a 
variety of factors. In between, a cross-section of the ship lets you choose 
where to go next, showing when you'll arrive and who you'll find there 


Overboard! 
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Music and sound design play a 
crucial role in setting the playful 
tone. Inkle makes fine use of 
public-domain music — Flight Of 
The Bumblebee plays over the 
early credits sequence, while 
the Hallelujah Chorus sounds 
out as our antihero wakes and 
remembers she's now a widow. 
As Veronica, Amelia Tyler does a 
lot with very little; her sigh of 
"Oh, bollocks" accompanied 
by a newspaper headline 
screaming “Banged Up!” 
proves a delightful punchline 
to our first unsuccessful run. 


THE RESTAURANT 
13:57 


But if we're occupied at that time, we might miss 
our opportunity to seduce the ship's commander, whose 
pass key could yet come in handy. Or to investigate the 
sobbing coming from one of the aft cabins. Or, for that 
matter, to snoop around the army major's room. Could 
his diary full of disparaging comments about the rest of 
the passengers somehow come in handy? There are 
plenty of mysteries to solve aboard the ship, then, and 
even securing an alibi (or ensuring the evidence is at 
best circumstantial) isn't necessarily enough. We could 
really do with that insurance money to start a new life, 
after all, and a suicide verdict just isn't going to cut it. 
Time, then, to apply what we've learned and try to pin 
the deed on someone else. 

It's a trial-and-error affair, in other words, but the 
errors often result in unexpected revelations, or prompt 
moments of amusement. (Tf all else fails, you can head 
to the ship's chapel for divine assistance, or at least pray 
for forgiveness when it looks like the game's up.) And 
with the ability to accelerate through previous choices, 
another short crossing is impossible to resist. Malcolm's 
yelp at the start of each run comes to feel like the sound 
of a studio cutting loose. Assembled in a matter of 
months, this has the spontaneous energy of a sketch, 
but one that's been retouched, embellished, framed and 
mounted. A superior bit of stuff and nonsense, it 
makes a bigger splash than you'd think. 
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You see, a maid would 


have a pass-key. 


This person doesn't. 


Whoever it is, they turn up 
at his cabin door, quite late. 
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Operation: Tango 


here’s something inherently laggy about verbal 

communication. However good your mic, however 

reliable your connection, having to push a thought 
through the language centres of two brains often proves 
too slow to, for example, warn a teammate about the 
flash of a sniper’s scope before the bullet has entered 
their skull. Actions speak faster than words, and 
Operation: Tango is the latest asymmetric co-op 
puzzler to make a virtue of this friction. 

Spaceteam, Keep Talking And Nobody Explodes, the We 
Were Here series — these are all games about incomplete 
information and flawed communication. It’s a lot like 
the Buddhist parable about the blind men trying to 
describe an elephant, except over voice comms. 
Operation: Tango introduces a fresh theme, casting one 
player as a field agent and another as the hacker who 
serves as what Spider-Man: Homecoming termed ‘the 
guy in the chair? but works in much the same way. 

If you've played any of those games, you'll recognise 
many of the metaphorical elephants here: long lists of 
complex instructions to shout at one another; strange 
symbols that only one of you can see; simple movement 
puzzles where you each have half the controls. It often 
plays like a greatest hits compilation for the genre, but 


The game's visuals do a remarkably good job of theming what is essentially 
a selection of buttons, instruction manuals and combination locks into a 
coherent cyberpunk-tinged world of spies and nefarious cybercriminals 
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Release Out now 


One of the benefits of the 
game's asymmetric design is 
that once you've seen the 
credits (which takes about three 
hours), it's hard to resist going 
back for a second try. Switching 
from agent to hacker offers a 
new experience, and it's 
giddying to walk around a space 
you'd previously had to 
reconstruct in your imagination. 
Non-amnesiacs will find 
themselves robbed of a eureka 
moment, though: the solutions 
change each time you play, but 
the basic methodology remains. 


does add two things of note. First, a firmer structure: its 
six missions are gathered into a single spy-fi caper, as 
you pursue a mysterious cybercriminal across the globe, 
infiltrating offices and stopping runaway trains. It's 
fluff, told through cutscenes assembled out of static 
images, but it brings welcome context to each problem. 

The bigger change comes straight out of this 
theming, and specifically the spy-and-handler dynamic. 
The field agent is consistently embodied in three 
dimensions, while the hacker mainly sees the world as 
flat schematics, with the occasional peek through the 
eyes of a security camera. This contrast is played up in 
segments where the agent tries to evade patrols or 
pursuers, while their companion shouts instructions. 
We accidentally recreate that moment from The Matrix 
where the operator tells Neo to take a left (^No, your 
other left") many times over. 

The result is a co-op game that's alternately tense 
and funny, and occasionally both. It's a fairly short ride, 
with the odd presentational issue, but in truth, the real 
game here exists less on your two screens than it does 
in the conversation it prompts. Imagine linking your 
brain to a friend's via an old-fashioned telephone cord, 
stretching it taut, then giving it a flick. The resulting 
twang? That's where this game lives. And at a time 
when we could all use more personal connection, 
it seems cheap to quibble about anything else. 
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An Airport for Aliens Currently Run by Dogs 


trange Scaffold’s debut game has the feel of a 

runaway inside joke: a universe of far-flung 

airports, staffed and used almost entirely by stock 
photograph dogs. Their two-dimensional faces turn as 
you pass, and topple back if you run through them. 
There’s a dedicated pat button. A public toilet lined 
with fire hydrants. Bars serving toilet water. The 
canines loitering between the gates are called — wait 
for it — pedogstrians. 

Airport brilliantly captures the ambience of a mid- 
tier departure lounge: tacky chain stores, omnipresent 
digital clocks, confusing signs, cheerfully useless staff. 
Go exploring and you’ll soon meet a unique NPC with 
an NPC-like problem — in other words, they need one 
specific object and they’ll be damned if they’re going to 
lift a paw to get it themselves. (The irony of being 
forced to complete fetch quests in a universe of dogs is 
not lost on us.) Finding the right pup paraphernalia 
takes up the bulk of your time. Some of these items are 
comedy gold in and of themselves; the delight of being 
handed something preposterously large ought to wear 
off, but somehow never does. How funny you find the 
conversations will probably depend on your tolerance 
for improv comedy. Sometimes the joke is that the joke 


Having made arrangements to meet Krista on the other side of the galaxy, 
your airport-based adventure begins on Phobos. Reaching your fiancée 
is your main objective, but in between it's all odd jobs for odd dogs 


Developer/publisher Strange Scaffold 
Format PC (tested), Xbox Series 
Release Out now 


Airport's janky movement 
controls feel both intentional 
and adorable, but in the more 
ambitious environments the 
overall lack of polish really starts 
to sting. The worst offender is 
an elf-themed airport built 
around a giant tree, which 
requires you to fling yourself 
around using updraughts. It's 
a fine idea in theory, but in 
practice it proves more than a 
little frustrating. In truth, that 
sums up a bit too much of the 
time we spend with this game. 


is overexplained. Sometimes the joke is the poisonous 
cycle of social anxiety and self-loathing as told through 
the life of a tiny Willy Wonka dog. And sometimes the 
joke is simply that there's a planet called Uranus. 

Your reward for completing a quest is often a fresh 
area to explore: a cat speakeasy, for example, or a pirate 
cave. But these lo-fi airports are awfully large, and the 
process of navigating them is time-consuming. You run 
yourself ragged sprinting across the hideous carpets, 
always either out of time or looking for a way to make 
it pass more quickly. 

Still, that only makes it all the more authentic, 
really. These cumbersome systems feed into Airport's 
melancholic undertone. Like Ursula K Le Guin's The 
Ones Who Walk Away From Omelas, this utopia is built 
on selective sacrifice. Note the cosmically traumatised 
puppy pilots drowning their sorrows between flights, or 
the blood pooled beneath the Marinara Trench. Note 
what happens when you try to call your mum. It's a 
post-human world, and you are all alone here — except 
for Krista, the only other human in the universe and, 
conveniently, your fiancée. She's your north star in 
every sense, a constant goal guiding you forward though 
this surreal existence. Where other games treat romance 
as a reward or an optional curio, Airport dares to put 
love at its centre. For that, at least, it deserves Ú 
praise. And a treat. Perhaps even a belly rub, too. 
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TIME § EXTEND 


The Le ond Ot Zelda: 
Spirit Track 


A flawed series entry that shines a lon 
overdue spotliaht on its title character 
By ABBIE STONE 


Developer/publisher Nintendo (EAD) Format DS Release 2009 
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probably less 


here's 

anticipation these days 

for the return of Christ 

than there is for 
n Nintendo’s followup to 

Breath Of The Wild. It’s 


revolutionised not only 
one of the most celebrated series in 
videogames but the entire concept of open- 
world games while it was at it, giving Switch 
its first Edge 10. It’s hard to imagine how 
any sequel could possibly live up to the hype. 
But if we can make one, slightly more 
reasonable request: perhaps Nintendo could 
include some better characters next time? 

That's a little unfair. We'll always have a 
soft spot for that Zora prince who briefly 
held the role in online affections that is 
currently occupied by Lady Dimitrescu. But 
when compared to other Zelda titles, one of 
the few areas where Breath Of The Wild 
doesn't snatch the top spot is its cast. That 
was somewhat by design, since it was a 
deliberately (and effectively) isolated 
adventure. But with the little we’ve seen of 
the sequel hinting that Princess Zelda will be 
along for the ride, it’s worth studying the DS 
adventure that first shone a spotlight on the 
character for whom the entire series is 
named. Spirit Tracks is a game that gets 
much wrong, but gets Zelda perfectly right. 

Zelda meets Link during his pompous 
train-engineer graduation ceremony and 
immediately undercuts the event by smiling 
and making an effort to put him at ease. 
Right away, this is an incarnation of 
videogames’ second most famous princess 
you can’t help liking. Unfortunately she’s 
almost immediately killed off. 

Zelda’s spirit gets torn from her body so 
the game’s villain can use the latter as a 
vessel for a demon. On the plus side, this 
frees up her ghost to join you on the 
adventure. The game winks at the way she’s 
traditionally behaved in games precisely 
once — Zelda initially wants to stay behind, 
explaining: “That’s what princesses have 
always done. From what I understand, it’s 
kind of a family tradition” After that, it’s 
smart enough to never make the joke again. 

Once she’s on board, both figuratively 
and literally, it quickly becomes clear that 
saving her kingdom, not herself, is Zelda’s 
real priority. Even so, as well as being 
incredibly noble, she's also having fun. 


Understandably. After waiting so long, Zelda 
isn't about to let a trifling matter like a lack 
of pulse get in the way of a good adventure. 

Along with the near quarter-century 
lineage that Spirit Tracks was working with, 
it's worth considering the more recent 
pedigree of the game's Zelda. It begins with 
Wind Waker’s Tetra, a cocky, gung-ho pirate 
captain who answers to no one. Until she 
realises that she’s Princess Zelda, anyway, 
and spends the rest of the game in a nice 
dress doing nothing. In Phantom Hourglass, 
Tetra is once again a pirate captain — for the 
duration of an opening cutscene, in which 
she’s promptly kidnapped by a ghost ship 
and has to be rescued once more. 

Spirit Tracks loses the ships and takes the 
opportunity to chart a fresh course, giving 
this incarnation of Princess Zelda more 
agency than ever. In doing so, it resists the 
hoary trope that affects many female 
characters in adventure fiction where the 
more agency they have, the more their 
femininity is stripped away, in an attempt to 
establish their ‘badass’ credentials. Zelda 
isn’t above squealing and freezing when rats 
are on screen, but the developers understand 
that there’s a big difference between being a 
coward and having a phobia. The latter 
humanises her, and Zelda shows no fear 
when fighting the far more terrifying 
monsters you meet. This Princess Zelda is a 
protector of her kingdom first, a fun-loving 
little girl second, and a hero always. If you 
don’t share her clear delight when you 
discover the rabbit-rescuing sidequest, then 
you should probably put down this magazine 
and go back to plotting to destroy Hyrule. 

It’s refreshing to play a heroic girl who 
also gets to enjoy being feminine. But not all 
the game’s most distinctive elements are 
anywhere near as successful. 
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Following in the wake of Phantom 
Hourglass, Spirit Tracks trades the freedom of 
sailing the ocean for the tedium of train 
travel on frustratingly pre-set rails. It’s an 
inherently restrictive way to explore and the 
glorious soundtrack starts to feel more like 
an apology for the time you spend listening 
to it while your train chugs along glacially. 
Cannon combat livens things up slightly, but 
this is a game in desperate need of speed. 
Instead, you get the borderline-sarcastic 
‘fast’ travel system. There are teleportation 
gates placed along the rails, but each one is P 


connected only to a single corresponding 
gate. You'll have to make a note on the 
touchscreen as to which one pairs with 
which. A fine idea, but the DS hardware 
doesn’t lend itself to clear annotation — 
there’s only so much real estate on that small 
bottom screen — and gates feel spread out 
too erratically for teleporting ever to save 
you a decent chunk of time. Given how 
slowly it feels like you’re making progress, 
it’s tempting to ignore sidequests involving 
fussy passengers, who moan at you for going 
too fast or not defending them from cannon 
fire. In short, it’s hard to imagine a worse 
transport option than the train. 

Perhaps unsurprisingly, this wasn’t what 
the developers originally intended. Game 
director Daiki Iwamoto got the idea from a 
book he used to read to his son, in which the 
characters are riding a train and have to lay 


WITH EACH NEW FLOOR, 


threats, you have to switch rails, but too 
often this just makes your dull route to the 
game’s good parts even more circuitous. A 
late set-piece gives you a power-up that 
enables you temporarily to hunt your 
hunters, like Pac-Man after munching on a 
Power Pellet. You have to say this for it: it 
really gives you an appreciation for how well 
Pac-Man is designed. The sharp difficulty 
spikes and lack of checkpointing combine to 


Zelda's disembodied spirit 
can possess this guard, 
something she discovers 
by leaping at it before it 
attacks you. A lovely way 
of showing her nobility 


THE TOWER 


OF SPIRITS STEADILY RISES UP THE LIST 
OF ALL-TIME GREAT ZELDA DUNGEONS 


their own tracks as they travel. They craft 
solutions whenever the train encounters 
obstacles, digging a tunnel to get through a 
mountain, for example, and building a bridge 
to cross a river. However, you never do 
anything like this in Spirit Tracks. 

A whole year of the game’s development 
was spent trying to figure out how to give 
the player the freedom to lay tracks 
anywhere they liked, but without letting 
them reach areas they mustn’t yet for crucial 
story reasons. It’s a problem Breath Of The 
Wild would later solve by letting you tackle 
the four main sequences of its story in any 
order you like. The Spirit Tracks team, 
though, settled on linear travel and a more 
traditional structure. 

In an attempt to make this compromised 
approach more fun, bomb trains were 
introduced. To avoid these grille-faced 


Boss battles are mostly terrific, 
though there's nothing as clever 
as the fight from the monster's 
POV in Phantom Hourglass 


make what should be an exciting burst of 
action as frustrating as chuffing slowly along 
the rails, as you die over and over. 


While the idea of introducing the DS 
cartridge to some real train tracks is 
tempting, it never lasts long. What saves 
Spirit Tracks is another thing Breath Of The 
Wild lacked: a dungeon that easily ranks 
among the series' best. With each new floor, 
the Tower Of Spirits steadily rises higher 
and higher up the list of all-time greats. In 
the game's single best idea, Zelda's ghost can 
possess certain enemies within the tower. It 
cements the character's place as co-lead in 
both story and activity, giving Zelda a role as 
more than just the latest reskin of Navi. 
Suddenly you’re playing a co-op puzzle 
game, all on your own. Juggling the two 
characters’ routes through the dungeons is 
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PANNED 
FLUTE 


In Spirit Tracks, Link's 
magical musical 
instrument is panpipes 
played with the DS 
microphone. The tunes 
are terrific, the 
cutscenes when you 
play them with 
legendary train 
conductors (complete 
with Zelda’s spirit 
dancing along) are a 
delight — and it's all 
ruined by how 
consistently irritating 
they are to perform. 
You have to use the 
touchscreen to move 
down different 
coloured pipes while 
blowing into the mic — 
fine for puzzles that 
require only a few 
notes, but a nightmare 
during duets that 
require note-perfect 
playing for long lung- 
sapping stretches. What 
should be a high point 
of the adventure leaves 
us deflated, in every 
sense of the word. 


pleasingly complicated by the disparity of 
their skillsets. Zelda is stronger and can 
distract deadly enemies, since she's 
disguised as one of them, while Link is far 
more vulnerable but also more versatile (he 
gets a smaller selection of tools here than in 
Hourglass, but puts them to smarter use). 
This quickly escalates into brilliantly 
convoluted puzzles that incorporate the best 
of the multiplayer Four Swords games, 
without forcing you to gather GBAs, link 
cables, a GameCube and three hostages. 
Along with this surprisingly hardcore 
dungeoneering, Spirit Tracks simply has too 
much charm to ever frustrate you for good. 
Its joyously silly script shifts effortlessly 
from great gags to moments of pathos 
without diminishing either. And the core 


LEFT Tap the spider to 
shoot it with your 


cannon. Then resume 
chugging along slowly. 
BELOW The Whirlwind 
item requires you to blow 
into the DS microphone 
to use it — and it's far 
from the most enjoyable 
use of the hardware 


duo are backed up by a strong supporting 
cast. Villain Chancellor Cole hides the fact 
he's a demon by wearing two top hats, one 
over each of his horns. Encountering an 
ancestor of  Hourglasss best character, 
slimeball sailor Linebeck, we've never been 
happier to discover selfishness is hereditary. 

Whenever the game's flaws get too much, 
we recommend quitting to the title screen. It 
starts in darkness, with a soft chugga-chugga, 
chugga-chugga as the train heads to the end 
of a dark tunnel, then both screens fill with 
light, fading to reveal a lushly coloured, cel- 
shaded beauty that really shouldn't be 
possible on the humble DS hardware. The 
music rises as the camera spins around the 
train to show us Link grinning in the driver's 
seat, the spirit of Princess Zelda sitting on 
the roof of the cabin then taking flight. It's 
an opening that confirms the death of the 
title character before you've even started the 
game, yet it's one of the most joyous 
moments in Nintendo history. 

Given our reasons for revisiting Spirit 
Tracks, we can't help imagining a Breath Of 
The Wild sequel that builds on all this. The 
charm, the dungeon design, a cast that can 
offer more than a brief flutter in the 
Internet's fickle heart, but most of all 
multiple protagonists, with a Zelda who once 
again proves that action and femininity 
aren't mutually exclusive. It would take 
nothing short of a miracle — but Nintendo 
hasn't been short of those in recent years. 
Who knows, maybe it could even make those 
train tracks into an enjoyable ride. B 
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